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CONGRESS AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

Before this number shall reach our readers, Congress will be in 
session, and doubtless will remain so until the discomfort of sum- 
mer shall scatter them to cooler quarters. Notwithstanding these 
long sessions, one is often led to ask, What is accomplished ? What 
lavs are found in the statute books of an enduring character, or 
which are helpful to the people? Thousand of bills are pitched 
into the legislative arena; a few of them are discussed, and a 
smaller number finally appear in the form of law. Doubtless some- 
thing is done in the way of educating the members and the public 
by the discussions and investigations that take place during a ses- 
sion of Congress. Yet the work of Congress is always disappoint- 
ing, and must necessarily be, from the very constitution of that 
body. Legislation is a compromise; therefore good and evil are 
to be found in every measure. In some sessions the legislation is 
a glory to the participators; in other sessions, it is marked with 
ignorance, incapacity, and a disregard of the public interest. The 
record of national legislation from the beginning to the present 
would be sadly curious, if clearly known. What would be disclosed ? 
How much log rolling; how much interviewing; what a mixing of 
interests personal, corporate and public, to lead members to the 
action finally taken? The story of our legislation, if fully dis- 
closed, would be both sad and ludicrous, more interesting than 
any novel, and more fruitful in some respects, with lessons for 
the future, than any other history that might be written. Some 
day, probably, more attention will be given to the subject. Indeed 
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there is a decided tendency all over the world toward histories 
of constitutions and of legislation; and by and by the _ legal 
record of our own country will draw the attention and study of 
scholars. | 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since the ending of 
the civil war; nevertheless, three prominent features of the legis- 
lation of that time remain. These are the national banking  sys- 
tem, the revenue system and the public debt. At the close of 
the war, the national funded indebtedness was nearly three bil- 
lions of dollars, and, including that not funded, the amount vreatly 
exceeded that figure. The reduction has been unparalleled in the 
history of the world, so that at the present time only two series 
of bonds remains; the fours and the four and a halfs, which are 
rapidly disappearing. The probability is that by the end of the 
century this monument of the civil war, which seemed so depress- 
ing to the people at the close of that event, will have passed 
away. What a rejoicing there will be when that sad remembrance 
of the great contest shall have faded from sight. But the pension 
system will remain much longer, and doubtless will soon include 
a larger number. As the soldiers grow older, the injuries from 
exposure and suffering will reveal themselves more clearly, and 
probably the time will soon come when all the names will be 
found on the pension roll. Nevertheless, the inequalities and frauds 
and corruption of one kind and another attending the system, it 
is hoped, will be exposed and corrected. No one should hesitate 
for a moment to do justice to the soldier, whatever may have 
been his motives in taking part in that great event; yet the pub- 
lic eye should be steadily kept on the just treatment of ail, as 
well as on those who did not participate in the struggle. One of 
the pieces of legislation to which Congress should seriously address 
itself during the session, is the pension system, and seek to guard 
it against frauds and inequalities and to do justice to all. The 
system should be amended; especially the principles on which 
pensions are granted; in short, all the details of the system 
should be fully understood, and all inequalities redressed. This is 
a huge piece of work, and we commend it to the members ot! 
Congress who have the good of the soldier at heart, and also 
that of the public. 

One of the legacies of the war most highly prized is the 
national banking system. Many believe that the payment of the 
national debt means the death of the system; but surely this is 
not the case. So far as bank-note issuing is concerned, of course, 
the payment of the national bonds will necessitate either some 
other basis, or else the withdrawal of this function from the banks 
entirely, but the system will doubtless survive and grow in usé- 
fulness with the coming years. The banks are steadily multiplying, 
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and probably they will increase more and more, and they certain- 
iy would if they were not required to purchase bonds as a basis 
for doing business. So long as the premiums are so high, those 
who wish to organize banks in many instances hesitate because 
they are unwilling to put so much of their capital into that form. 
If ‘Congress should repeal this provision, or simply make it 
optional with the banks, we have no doubt that they would 
increase more rapidly and in places where they are much needed, 
Congress could well take this step, for no risk is run, nor would 
the system be imperiled in any way by the repeal of the require- 
ment. Certainly it is not necessary for national banks to _ issue 
notes to-day, so far as their own interests are concerned. The prof- 
its are too small to make tt worth while for them to engage in the 
business, and, as we have said, the risks are so great of purchasing 
bonds at present prices that they would rejoice over the repeal of 
the law requiring them to purchase them as a basis of circulation. 
Let Congress repeal the law and a good thing would be done in the 
way of increasing the usefulness of the national banking system. 

Probably one of the questions that will confront Congress will 
be the disposition of the surplus and the reduction of taxation. 
The reduction that seems to be the most probable is’ the 
tobacco tax, which would cut away $30,000,000 of revenue. There 
seems to be a strong opinion in favor of the repeal of this tax. 
Beyond this, all is uncertainty. There are many laws relating to 
the tariff which require revision; and reductions might be made 
in some directions, especially in the way of repealing laws which 
yield but little revenue and which block the effective administra- 
tion of the system, but in the main we do not suppose that the 
system is likely to be very seriously changed. We suppose that 
the worsted manufacturers, perhaps, will appeal the most strongly 
for such a revision as will enable them to withstand the invasion 
of foreign products. For several years they have had a serious 
fight on hand to maintain supremacy in their own markets; for- 
eign manufacturers have been importing and greatly undervaluing 
their goods, and this has been so general and extensive that many 
of the manufacturers have already failed, while others are in a 
weak condition. Their condition demands the immediate attention 
of Congress, and something must be done for their relief unless 
Congress shall decide it is not worth while to regard with favor 
the worsted industry any longer. 

The sil er question, too, is likely to receive considerable atten- 
tion. An evident disposition is shown by the administration to 
do something to improve the condition of the producers of silver. 
But the question is surrounded with great difficulties. Last month 
we reviewed the paper of Mr. St. John, read at the Bankers’ 
Convention, which has been read and considered everywhere. ~The 
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papers in this month’s issue by himself and Mr. Knox are the 
outcome of the revived interest in-the subject. The newspapers of late 
have been flooded with proposals for new legislation, which are ascribed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and which are to be found in his 
report. These have been strongly attacked by persons who are opposed 
to the increase of silver coinage on the one hand, and by others who 
desire free coinage on the other. It may be that the radical demands 
of most of those who are in favor of free, or greatly extended silver 
coinage, or of the continuance of the national paper issues, will defeat 
all legislation on the subject. 

These are some of the more prominent features of the work for 
the present session. Other matters, no doubt, will engage the 
attention of Conyress. A law restricting immigration is one of the 
most imperative. We are beginning to reap the fruits of the 
thoughtless policy adopted in the beginning, that we had a great 
country and could support and take care of everybody who came 
here. We are beginning to learn the consequences. While many of 
the foreigners who have come are among our best citizens, others 
regard liberty as the right to do as they please without any restric- 
tions whatever. The consequences are that many are here who 
have but little regard for themselves and none for the State; and 
who consider the ballot simply as a piece ot merchandise to be 
bought and sold like the labor of their hands. It is quite time for 
Congress to prevent any more of this class from entering. While 
legislation should not restrict men having capacity for working 
and for governing, no law can be too severe or sweeping for 
shutting out the worthless and the law-breakers, and whose com- 
ing only shortens the day when lawlessness shall have a_ wider and 
firmer grip. No other law, perhaps, is more seriously deserving the 
attention of Congress than one imposing intelligent restriction on 
human importations. Congress contains a fair average of ability; 
let us hope that the session may prove as fruitful in good 
measures as the best of the preceding ones. 


Profits on Silver Cotnage—A_ significant item in the report of 
the Director of the Mint, and one that recurs annually, is that of 
“profit on silver coinage.” The profit to the Government on this 
account for the last fiscal year was $9,370,062, which is consider- 
ably above the yearly average, on account of the decline in the 
market price of silver. In the ten years during which the Bland 
law has been in operation the Government has gained, by the 
difference between the commercial value and the coinage value of 
silver, $57,378,254. This, of course, is in no sense a_ legitimate 
“seigniorage’”” on coinage. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
AN UNEVENTFUL MONTH IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


There was nothing in the world of commerce and _ finance 
of overshadowing importance during the past month, unt.l the 
great fires in Massachusetts at the close, and no other new 
element in the situation, or special change in conditions or values 
except in some temporary or !solated cases, which have no general 
significance. Trade has been disappointing in most lines, in part 
due to the almost incessant rains which have now continued with 
but few and temporary interruptions over a period without pre- 
cedent in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, or since the time of 
Noah. Yet disappointing trade, as a rule, is nothing new. It is 
the history of business in general for many months, and promises 
to be for the balance of this year at least. The almost universal 
complaint is and has been, “plenty of business but little or no 
money in it.” The volume of trade, as was the case last year, 
indicated greater general prosperity than has been experienced, except 
in some specialities. 


LARGER BUSINESS BUT SMALL PROFITS. 


The same is true of 1889. For instance the railroads have 
been doing a much larger traffic this year than last, and yet the 
increase has by no means all been profit; far otherwise. Renewals, 
new plant and improvements which were deferred the past two 
vears of indifferent crops, have been on a much larger scale this 
vear. Rates also have been lower, although there have been fewer 
railroad wars, and, ordinary expenses have not been reduced in 
proportion. This state of afiairs, with large crops, have given in- 
creased activity in all branches of transportation and also stimu- 
lated the trades allied thereto. Hence the exceptional improve- 
ment in the iron trade, aided by the boom in England which has 
kept our market free from foreign influence except of a favorable 
characte-, as prices there, are as high or higher than here. But this 
improvement here stops with their interests and is not sufficient 
to lift the closest ally of the iron trade out of the depths of a 
depression greater than that of a year ago—namely, the coal trade. 

Ocean freights have also gained enormously over any year in the 
past five, if not ten years, owing to this activity in the move- 
-ment of our crops and the scarcity of ocean tonnage which con- 
tinues without any relief, except what is found in a return to 
sail vessels in the absence of sufficient steam tonnage to do our 
transatlantic trade. 
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ACTIVITY IN TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS. 

To such an extent have the regular line steamers, and what 
few tramp steamers have come from the other side, been monop- 
olized by cotton, provisions and flour, that during the past 
month three sailing vessels have been chartered for wheat and 
corn from here to Europe. These are the first charters of this 
kind made in many years or since sailing vessels were driven 
from the grain trade by steam tonnage, as they are now being 
driven from the petroleum trade. Lake vessels have not done so 
well as rail rates were too low and the first half of the season 
was dull owing to the short grain crops of last year. Yet they 
have done better than a_ year ago, with the railroads not only, 
but because of the activity in the Lake Superior iron ore 
trade. It was an attempted corner in the Liverpool Cotton 
Market that caused such an enormous early movement out, of our 
cotton crop, by which the freight rates from this side to Europe 
have advanced two and three times over a. year ago, at which 
nearly all the available room till into the middle of January has 
been pre-engaged, with some contracts running to next April on 
grain. In one week the freight engagements of grain were nearly 
4,000,000 bushels, and of flour 20,000 tons. 

DULLNESS IN GENERAL TRADE. 

But beyond the transportation interests, both by Jand and water, 
and their allied trades, there has been no general activity or im- 
provement, though the returns from the cotton mills of the East 
show a better year’s business than had been expected and _ fully 
an average, though they have taken over 50,000 bales less of cotton in 
the first two months of this crop than last. The coal trade and the 
woolen goods manufacturers have had the worst time of it; and, 
probably, the worst in some years as shown by the many failures 
among the latter and the reduced output of the former for the year. 
The transportation and iron interests on the ‘one hand and the 
coal and woolen on the other represent the two extremes of 
good and bad results of the vear’s business. Between them lies 
the great dead level of general trade of which little can be said 
either way, except of the agricultural interests which have had the 
worst good crop year in their history, as shown in our last. They 
have been active too, yet not prosperous. Like a merchant compelled 
to raise money to pay taxes and interest, by sending his goods 
to an auction house, the farmers have had a busy autumn in 
realizing less than cost for their crops. Their necessities to meet 
interest on farm mortgages have made the crop movement as large 
as the weather, which has been better West than at the seaboard, 
would allow. But it has not returned the producer a new dollar 
for an old one and he has actually been impoverished by the 
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greatest Crops aS a whole on record. This of course applies to 

grain chiefly and to that raised in the great grain belt west of 

the Mississippi more than to that of States nearer the seaboard. 
THE STOCK MARKET'S ROTTEN SPOT. 

In detail, our markets have none of them shown much of special 
interest. Ihe Trust stocks have still been the objects of distrust, 
owing, in part, to the natural outcome of secret and irresponsible 
management by an inside ring, which the scandal in the Cotton 
Oil Company has brought to public attention. In part, also, to 
the canceling of all charters of Trusts by the State of Missouri, 
under her new anti-Trust law. But more than all other outside 
influences to the practical support of Judge Barrett’s decision of 
last summer against the Sugar Trust, by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois against the Chicago Gas Trust, whose stock broke over 
ten points in one day on the decision. On the whole, it has been 
a bad month for Trusts, which should hereafter beware of the ides 
of November, as it has been the most unlucky month in their 
history. The Lead Trust also came in for its share of 
depreciation, resulting from the forfeiture of the charter of its 
chief works in St. Louis. Of course, the officers of these illegal- 
ized concerns laugh at these laws and decisions against them as 
“unconstitutional and void,” as thev did of Judge Barrett’s decision 
in the trial of the first case against these Trusts. But the judges 
of our State courts, and those of Illinois, as well as the -law- 
makers of Missouri, are about as good constitutional lawyers as 
Trust officials, and their decisions and laws are likely to stand in 
spite of the powerful and corrupt influence of these Trusts. In- 
deed, their continued and heavy sales of long stock at the enor- 
mous shrinkage in values of the past four months show that 
these insiders think so too, despite their forced laugh at 
decisions, all in the same direction and against them. This is the 
rotten spot in the stock market, and prevents any: general im- 
provement which might come from increasing earnings of all our 
railroads, east, west, north and south. 

THE BALANCE OF THE MARKET. 

Next to the Trust the coal stocks have been most depressed, 
followed late in the month by renewed attacks upon Atchison, 
on doubts of the success of the reorganization scheme, some say, 
while its friends claim Gould is behind this attack, and cite the fact 
that he let down the price of his Missouri Pacific stock at the 
same time. The old story of his trying to get control of his 
rival, the Atchison, is renewed to explain the sudden and continued 
weakness that has succeeded the strength of last month that fol- 
lowed the admitted success of the refunding scheme. The trunk 
lines all seem to belong to The Happy Family of Railroads, as all 
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have more than they can do, and nothing to growl about. The 
Granger system seems also to be settling into peace, if not har- 
mony, though there is the usual amount of scolding each other 
and “talking back.” But few overt acts of war were reported, or 
cutting of rates, or violations of the Interstate law or the 
rules of the Interstate Association. These stocks however have been 
irregular, each system moving up or down by itself, rather than in 
sympathy with the whole market. Hence the market is still un- 
settled at the close, with no decided tendency. It is still in the 
control of professionals, there being no outside trading except from 
London, which has been a pretty fair buyer, barring the temporary 
selling that followed the revolution in Brazil on the fear of repudia- 
tion by the new Government, or a contest for its control. Bonds 
have followed stocks with few features of interest. 
THE MONEYe MARKET. 

Money has ruled very irregular during the month, with excep- 
tionally high rates and low ones, as the result, in good part, of 
manipulation; but these have been only temporary, while the rate 
to regular customers has varied little, and has been too low to 
have any important influence on stocks or commercial values. 
Although money is easy enough in the street and between the banks, 
their reserve is still low, and collections among tradesmen are 
reported very bad in and about this city, some reporting them 
“the worst they ever knew,” and money very scarce in general 
circulation. In the West there has been an improvement since the 
crops moved so freely. Yet the fact that the money sent West to 
move them is coming back, very slowly, would indicate collections 
unusually slow there also. for a good crop year. The sterling 
exchange market has ruled dull, and with little feature. The small 
exports of gold have been on special orders, in good part for 
South America, some of which to Brazil, since the revolution 
occurred, but in no way chargeable to that event. Otherwise there 
has been little of interest in this market, except that a flurry 
in coffee was caused by the change in that Government, on the 
fear that our supplies from that country might be delayed or 
shut off for a time. The same was true of rubber, but the excite- 
ment blew over as quickly as it came, when order was maintained. 

OUR EXPORTS AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

Returns for November, of course, are not at hand; but the 
prospects are that they will show as favorably for our exports 
and foreign trade as they did for October, which was one of the 
most favorable to the United States on record, and the best 
one for nearly a decade, showing a trade balance in_ favor 
of the United States of $33,461,168 against $8,612,180 for the 
same month in 1888, and $3,431,928 in 1887. The exports of 
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merchandise (exclusive of specie) reached the enormous total of 
$97,669,417 and exceeded the imports by $29,541,888, and were 
more than double the merchandise exports for the month of June, 
and were only exceeded in December, 1880, when they were 
$98,890,000. The exports of gold exceeded the imports by $1,436,- 
475, and these were not justified by the rates for sterling 
exchange, but were special shipments to South America. The 
exports of silver were greater by $2,482,805 than the imports. 
For the first ten months of the year the trade balance in favor 
of this country was $44,306,846, the exports of gold having 
exceeded the imports by $41,142,833, and the exports of silver 
were greater by $17,781,574 than the imports, though the merchandise 
imports exceeded the exports by $14,617,561. 
THE FIRST I!WO MONTHS’ MOVEMENT OF COTTON CROP. 

The following shows the exports of cotton for ,the first two 
months of this crop and the home consumption: The New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange statement issued since our last, makes 
the net rail cotton movement across the Ohio, Mississippi, and 
Potomic Rivers to Northern American and Canadian mills, since 
September 1, 95,858, against 148,791 last year. Total American 
mills taking North and South for first eight weeks of the season, 
383,285, against 470,310, of which by Northern mills, 314,378, 
against 400,150. Amount of American crop that has come into 
sight during the first eight weeks of this crop year, 1,909,008, 
against 1,660,362. American spinners have also taken less from the 
ports, and are now in the aggregate behind the corresponding 
eight weeks of last year, 93,497. Meanwhile the heavy excess in 
foreign exports has been swelled nearly 58,000 bales, the total 
increase to November over last year amounting to 288,656, of 
which England has taken’ 199,798, France 44,959, and Continental 
and other foreign ports, 43,899. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS GENERALLY 
found the lowest level on this crop during the month, under 
very heavy deliveries by the farmers of the Northwest who are 
reported bankrupt to a great extent, and compelled to sell their 
wheat to save their farms from foreclosure, and hence the largest 
movement of spring wheat in years, at the lowest prices is the 
result. Europe has refused to take it freely and prices have gone down 
in the absence of speculation to hold them. Corn has followed, 
and oats, too, in the face of the best export demand for both 
ever known. This continued, until prices reached so low a point 
that many farmers refused to sell, which caused smaller receipts, except 
of spring wheat, and with it a reaction on the whole list, fol- 
lowed by a better export demand on the advance (as usual) than 
on a decline, until prices had advanced on shorts covering, and 
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gaining speculative confidence in future values, to a point where 
farmers were freer sellers again, causing a downward reaction 
toward the close of the month. This drove off the exporters 
mostly for both flour and wheat, the former having been active on 
the advance for export. Hence the month closes on dull, weak and 
unsettled markets again. | 

The close of navigation now practically at hand, however, js 
looked upon as the turning point in the crop as usual, when the 
largest movement as well as the lowest prices of wheat have 
generally been reached or passed. Corn, being a later crop by 
nearly three months, has not yet begun to move as freely as 
expected for the reason that the new crop is delayed by wet weather 
and its volume is never reached until January, or later, according 
to the weather. Still, prices of that staple have seldom been as 
low in the history of trade, and, with continued exports, it has 
many friends at present prices, as well as oats, which are being 
exported freely again. On the last two days of the month a sharp 
corner developed in Chicago and cash corn jumped in one day from 
33 to 62 cents and Hutchinson was caught short about half a million 
bushels, though himself the champion cornerer. 

THE FLOUR MARKET, 

as indicated above, has, in great part, followed wheat, though early 
in the month it held up after wheat had gone down, as the sup- 
ply of both trade and export grades of spring were not equal to the 
demand for either, both having been sold well up for this year. 
But winter flours were not in as good demand, and thus accumulated 
during the mouth until near the close, when the railroads were com- 
pelled to give notice to remove these large stocks of flour from their 
docks, which were blockaded, and forced sales caused a Ioc. to I5c 
decline on nearly all winter grades. At the same time heavy 
clearances on old contracts caused the London and English 
markets to weaken under the heavy offerings, and exporters gener- 
ally withdrew from our market. Yet Europe, or rather Great britain, 
prefers our flour to our wheat, as it is relatively cheaper, and the 
freight on the manufactured flour is less than on the raw material- 
wheat. Rye flour has been taken freely for Germany, in the absence 
of offering American rye, after half a million bushels had been taken 
for Germany also, on account of the short rye crop in that country. 
This was the first rye flour exported to Germany in years. Mills in 
the Northwest generally are still sold ahead, and are holding firmly 
on springs, as choice spring wheat is in small available supply West 
as well as East, as this is the grade that England is taking and our 
own millers chiefly require 


THE PROVISION MARKET 
has been very unsettled as the clique in October pork in Chicago 
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have been trying to hold up November in order to get out with as 
little loss as possible, while January has been sold by the packers 
against the heavy receipts of hogs the latter part of the month. 
The same was true of lard until the last half of the month 
when the exposure of the speculations of the cotton oil officials in 
lard and their displacement from control of that company left 
lard without support and the deal collapsed leaving the clique 
broker or Commission house in the gap to get out as best he 
could. He has been doing that in’ Chicago and here until the 
price of November, which was one-half cent per pound over 
January, has fallen to a discount, and left the spot market glutted, 
with exporters holding off. Yet prices are so low that few dare 
sell. That and the later months remained comparatively steady in 
face of heavy receipts of hogs which are still considerably above 
the level of the products. Hence prices of provisions as well as 
breadstuffs are regarded as near, if not at the bottom on this 
crop and safe though there is no immediate inducement to buy 
either yet, for an advance. 


EFFECTS OF THE BIG FIRES. 


At the close of the month the losses of an aggregate of about 
$10,000,000 by the Massachussetts fires had a very depressing effect 
on the prices of stocks, and bonds did not escape, as the expectation 
was that a large amount of investment securities, held by the 
insurance companies, would be thrown on the market in order 
to raise the ready money with which to pay their losses. This 
led investors to anticipate this action by throwing their own 
securities over first and a considerable decline resulted, fol- 
lowed by an advance in the rate of money to !5 per cent. 
At the same time, however, the statement of October earnings by 
a number of representative railroads was completed and published 
showing material gains both in net and gross, over a year ago, 
which helped to counteract the selling movement, which fact was 
utilized by the Bulls to hold, as the fires were by the Bears to 
break the market. The Pennsylvania, Erie, Canadian Pacific and 
St. Paul roads made the greatest gains; and as they represent 
the three most important systems in the country—the Trunk Line, 
the Granger and the Trans-Continental systems—they may be taken 
as an index of the whole. November returns will show as_ well 
if not better, as they have been blockaded with freight the past 


month. 
* 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Comptroller Lacey's Report.—The new Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Lacey, makes a number of recommendations, having in 
view the continuing of the National. banking system. Several of 
them have been made bv his predecessors, but they have fallen on 
deaf ears, for the reason that they look only to a brief extension of time 
for the bank-note circulation. But the other parts of the system 
may be easily preserved, and ought to be. On this point the 
Comptroller recommends that the requirement that all banks keep 
a minimum of $50,000 of Government bonds be reduced to $30,- 
ooo. Why not provide that National banks which do not Cesire 
to issue circulating notes need not keep any bonds at all? The 
constitutional question which is sometimes raised, whether Con- 
gress can charter banks without the fiscal] purpose of lending some 
portion of their capital to the Government, might then receive a 
solution through the courts. 


Money in Ctrculation.—One of the most interesting features in 
the report of the United States Treasurer, Mr. Huston, is the 
change in the amount and character of the circulating medium, 
during the past year. In the first place, the circulation has 
increased from $1,384,340,280, October 1, 1888, to $1,405,015,000. 
October 1, 1889, or $20,677,720. The principal change in the 
character of the money in the hands of the _ people is in silver 
certificates. The circulation is now $276,619,715, or $58,058,114 
greater than a year ago. This increase is attributed more to the 
withdrawal from circulation of National bank notes than to any 
other one cause, although the increasing business demands of the 
country contributed materially to the result. The reduction of 
National bank-note circulation since last October is $37,799,225. The 
total amount outstanding on the Ist inst. was $199,779,011. There 
has also been a decided decrease in the circulation of gold cer- 
tificates, which have declined from $134,838,190 in October, 1888, 
to $116,675,349 on the Ist inst. Excepting silver certificates, United 
States notes have increased in circulation more than any other 
form of money. Of these,*there are now in circulation $325,510,- 
758, which is $19,458,705 more than was in the hands of the 
people a year ago. The circulation of gold coin is now $375, 
947,715, or $1,382,149 less than it was last October. There are 
about half a million less silver dollars and nearly $1,000,000 more 
of subsidiary silver in circulation now than at the same time last 
year. The amount of silver dollars now in circulation is $57.554-- 
100, and the amount of subsidiary silver in circulation is $52,- 


931,352. 
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Rise in the Price of Stlver.—Of late the price of silver has been 
rapidly advancing. It is now selling in London at 44 pence per 
ounce, the highest figure reached during the year, and nearly 
twopence per Ounce above its quoted price of two months ago. 
The demand for silver from India this year has been exceptionally 
large. During the ten completed months of 1889 the export of 
the metal from London to India has been £1,672,682 more than 
in the corresponding months of 1888. This is due to the improve- 
ment in commercial conditions in India, resulting in part from its 
profitable harvest of last year. America has supplied London with 
the amount of bullion necessary to satisfy India’s needs, but there 
has been relatively little surplus left over. The result was, that 
when the fall demands for subsidiary coinage purposes arose in 
England and on the Continent the supply proved inadequate, and 
a steady advance in price ensued. This country has already 
exported to Great Britain a balance of something less than §$20,- 
000,000 silver, nearly double last year’s shipments. 





Internal Revenue.—There are some interesting figures in the 
report of Mr. Mason, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for 
the year ending June 30 last. The total amount of the collections 
was $130,894,434, an increase of $6,567,958 over the previous year. 
The cost of collecting this sum was $4,185,729—about 3.2 per cent. 
of the total received for internal taxes. Mr. Mason's estimate of 
the collections for the present year is $135,000,000, which is of 
special interest in view of the strong likelihood that the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress will, before the fiscal year expires, 
enact legislation materially reducing the internal revenue taxes. It 
is noticeable that the report shows a gradual increase in the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine. The average monthly production of this 
article for the year was 2,972,002 pounds against an average in 
the previous year of 2,860,460 pounds; yet for the first three 
months of the present fiscal year, Mr. Mason informs us, there 
was a small falling off in the amount of taxes collected on this 
substitute for butter. 


Usury in Kansas—The last Legislature in Kansas passed a law 
regulating the rates of interest, and punishing anvone who took 
usury. It provided that if excessive interest or usury was charged, the 
lender was liable for both the principal and interest. The law has 
been recently applied by the District Court of Topeka. Many 
years ago*David Hutchinson borrowed $8,000 from H. D. Booge, 
a money-lender, who was secured by a real estate mortgage of 
$12,090 with excessive rates of interest. Hutchinson died, and Booge 
sold the nctes and mortgage to Hubbell, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who brought a suit for foreclosure against Hutchinson’s heirs 
The defendants pleaded usury. The execution of the note and 
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interest was acknowledged, but the jury rendered a verdict for the 
defendants, thus extinguishing both the debt of $8,000 and the 


interest. 


Postal Savings Banks.—We are likely to hear more about the 
postal savings banks system during the present session of Convress. 
The advocates of the system will probably ask a hearing before 
the Congress soon to convene. The success of the system in 
Great Britain is the strongest evidence they will have to present 
in favor of the practicability of the scheme, and it must be 
acknowledged that some of the statistics are on their side. The 
depositors in the postal savings banks of Great Britain number 
4,220,927, while the depositors in the savings banks of this coun- 
try number 3,838,291. In other words, about one-sixteenth of our 
population are savings bank depositors, and about one-eighth of 
Great Britain’s population, or twice as many relatively, are postal 
savings bank depositors. The population of this country is more 
scattered than that of Great Britain, and that probably reduces 
the number of depositors. Those, however, who advocate the 
adoption of this system in this country do not consider the dif- 
ferent’ conditions existing here from those in Great Britain and in 
other countries where it is in operation. In this country we have 
abundant facilities for taking and using the earnings of the work- 
ing classes, so that the same necessity for organizing postal banks 
does not exist. In New England and many of the other States 
the savings bank system has been long in operation and is admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose of receiving and securing safely the 
smaller deposits of people. The Building and Loan Associations 
also serve the same purpose. In most of the States these have 
an excellent history, and furnish ample facilities for all the de- 
posits of the working classes. It seems to us, therefore, that there 
is not the smallest justification for introducing the postal system. 
The Government has quite enough to do without stretching out 
its arms in this direction. On the other hand, there is no _ neces- 
sity for its doing so, because the workingmen now generally 
understand how they can deposit their money safely and get as 
large a return therefor as can, or probably would be paid by the 
Government. 


Illegality of Western Mortgages——A decided sensation was caused 
not long since by a decision of Judge Botkin, of the thirty-second 
Judicial District in Kansas, in the case of Welson SG» Tom's In- 
vestment Co. v. Hillyer, to the effect that a mortgage was void 
before final proof was made to the Government of title in the 
mortgagor. As this had been done very generally, it was feared 
that other mortgages would be declared invalid for the same _ reason 
But it now appears that no such decision has been rendered. The 
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holders of mortgages, therefore, have been scared without reason. 
One would suppose there were enough real occasions for anxiety 
and disquietude, without creating imaginary ones. The nature of 
the decision may be best given in the Judge’s own words to the 
reporter of the Wichzta Lagle: 

«| did not decide that a mortgage given by a pre-emptor or home- 
steader prior to receipt of the receiver’s final receipt was illegal and 
void. That question was not raised. The defendent entered into con- 
tract with the loan company six days before making final proof by which 
he agreed to mortgage his pre-emption claim. The plaintiff advanced 
him more than $200 under the contract. Defendant after final proof re- 
fused to execute the mortgage, and suit was brought to compel specific 
performance. I ruled that, as the contract was made before final proof, 
and as the plaintiff knew defendant would have to commit perjury 
under the act of Congress of 1841 in making final proof in the face of 
the contract, that, therefore, the contract was tainted with moral turpi- 

tude on both sides, and was illegal and void, and that equity must leave 
both parties where it finds them.” 

From what Judge Botkin says it appears that no mortgage had 
ever been executed by Hillyer; and the Wilson & Tom's Invest- 
ment Company brought suit to compel Hillyer to execute a mort- 
vage under a contract or agreement entered into six days prior to 
final proof. In this decision there is nothing to show: First, had 
the suit been brought to compel Hillyer to pay back the $200 
advanced under the agreement, the court would not have rendered 
judgment for that amount against Hillyer; Second, Had Hillyer 
executed a mortgage, instead of an agreement to mortgage, the 
mortgage would not have been a valid lien upon the premises. 





Gold Exportation by American Travelers. equest of Di- 
rector of the Mint Leech, Mr. Mason, Superintendent of the Assay 
Ofice at New York, has obtained from the steamship companies 
an estimate of the number of Americans who went abroad during 
the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, and has also made an 
estimate of the amount expended by each. The number of Amer- 
ican passengers to Europe was 178,803, of whom 77,590 were cabin 
passengers, first and second, and 101,213 third class. He esti- 
mated the average amount used on each letter of credit issued by 
eight large banking houses to be about $1,500. The average 
amount expended by each cabin passenger is estimated by Mr. 
Mason at $10 per day for too days, or $1,000. This would make 
a total for cabin passengers of $77,590,000. The average amount 
expended by third-class passengers is estimated at $150 each, or 
a total of $15,181,950, making the total amount expended by pas- 
sengers from New York in Europe during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1889, $92,771,950. This does not include the passengers 
during July, August and September, 1889, in which months the 
attendance of Americans at the Paris Exhibition was the largest. 
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Mr. Mason does not claim that these estimates are anything more 
than guesses. His estimate of $1,000 expended by each cabin pas- 
senger may be too high, while $150 for each third-class passenger 
is, perhaps, too low an estimate. But, after making all proper 
deductions from these estimates, and adding thereto the cost of 
passage for the round trip, the expenditures of American tourists 
in Europe will account for the greater part of our export of gold 
during the past fiscal year. | 


Gold Exports—A recent number of the London S/a?zs¢ contains 
some explanations of the exports of gold from one country to 
another which have lately taken place. It says that the great object 
of the London banking houses in making these exports has been to 
keep the money market easy at home, in order to enable them 
to facilitate their financial operations. Thus gold has_ been 
imported into London at a considerable loss, yet a gain has been 
made in the end by so doing on the final operations with which 
this export was connected. Not long since the _ Rothschilds 
exported $1,500,000 from New York at a loss of about a half of 
one per cent. on the transaction; but on the other hand this 
operation enabled them to effect the conversion of their Brazilian 
loan with much greater ease; and the commission for effecting 
this conversion was enough not only to pay the loss on _ the 
export gold from New York, but also to net them a handsome 
profit from the operation. “ But while all this is true, it is to be 
recollected that movements of gold from one end of the world to 
another may be made for a little while; but there is a limit to 
them. The withdrawal of so small a sum as /£ 300,000 from New 
York had a very serious effect in that city, and it is quite possi- 
ble that if a million had been taken we might have had a panic 
in the money and stock markets there. So, again money may be 
brought from St. Petersburg, but the question is, How much can 
be spared, and if very much is shipped what will be the effect 
upon the St. Petersburg market itself? Likewise the transference 
of gold from Buenos Ayres to Rio cannot have failed to have 
some effect upon the Buenos Ayres gold premium, and so in 
every other case. The truth is that the improvement in trade all 
over the world is such that there is a strong demand everywhere 
for money. No one banking center, therefore, can afford to part 
with very much without being seriously affected. And, conse- 
quently, if for the sake of keeping the London market easy other 
markets are depleted, there is certain to be trouble in those other 
markets. We have, therefore, much distrust of the present specu- 
lation in the stock markets.” 


Gold Production in 1889.—Several gold-producing countries show 
quite an increase of output for the first six months of the year, 
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especially the Transvaal, where the product has been £750,000, as 
compared with £400,000 during the corresponding period of last 
year and {£900,000 during the whole of 1888. During the 17 years 
from 1871 to 1887 the South African gold production averaged 
only £50,000; this year the Transvaal and remaining localities are 
estimated to turn out 1,750,000. In Australia, Queensland is 
gradually taking the lead. From 1851 to 1886 the yearly average 
was £542,000, the 1887 production reached /1,590,000, and during 
the first half of the present year it amounted to £1,400,000, the 
increase being chiefly due to the extraordinary yield of the Mount 
Morgan Mine, which for some months past has been distributing 
a monthly dividend of £100,000 on a stock capital of £1,000,000. 
About 6,000 tons of gold quartz pass through the stamps of the 
mine every month, the average extracted from a ton being 5% 
ounces. Several other Queensland mines are also doing well, so 
that the total yield of the colony is estimated at £3,000,000 for 
the current year, against an average of £542,000 from 1851 to 
1886, both included. Favorable reports have recently been received 
froom Peru and Bolivia, where, between the River Madre de Dios 
and the Peruvian frontier, rich gold fields have been discovered. 
A railroad is to be built from the banks of the Madre de Dios 
to the Amazon River in Brazil. Gold production in British India 
has to deal with comparatively modest figures. During the fiscal 
year 1888-89 the entire yield was £400,000. An impression prevails 
that gold production may develop more rapidly henceforward than 
that of silver, but there is no abatement perceptible in the pro- 
duction of the latter in America, while in New South Wales and 
South Austraiia it increases rapidly just now. Thus during the 
first six months the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s mine in 
New South Wales turned out 2,677,686 ounces of silver, against 
2.299.455 during the preceding six months, and _ 1,633,757 from 
January 1 to July 1, 1888. The mine produced during the last 
three years no less than 9,756,977 ounces of silver. 


A Trust Dectston—Within a month, the Supreme Court of New 
York have rendered a very important decision declaring the Sugar 
Trust to be unlawful. Such a decision was expected, and therefore 
is not a surprise to the public. The mere enhancing of prices is 
not an offense against society. Every merchant endeavors, with 
perfect freedom and perfect right, to get the best price he 
can for his goods. But when several individuals conspire together 
to enhance prices, their doing so is a confession that conspiracy 
is necessary in order to attain the advance desired, and conse- 
quently that the advance is not at the time justified by natural 
conditions of demand and supply. The conspiracy of several 
brings into operation concentrated force, which is antagonistic to 
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and tends to overpower the force of individual consumers. Ip 
effect, it tends to destroy a free market; to prevent that free 
competition by which alone prices can be regulated equitably both 
to producers and consumers. Hence it is that the decision of 
the court holds such a conspiracy contrary to the public welfare, 
and therefore criminal. The aggregation of individuals under the 
form of the Trust does, in fact, in nearly all cases, contemplate 
control of the markets and the fixing of prices regardless of 
consumers. Wherever this is the case, the reasoning of the court 
appears to be unanswerable. 

It is true that the decision thus rendered is not final, but 
probably it will be sustained by the highest court in the State, 
and no doubt the same opinion will prevail in other courts 
whenever the question comes before them. But after all, the 
legal status of these combinations is not of very great moment 
to the public. Even if the illegality of trusts be declared, they 
will be able to accomplish their ends probably under other 
forms or ways. There are lawyers ingenious enough in the country 
to find methods of working out the trust purposes, whatever the 
law makers and executors may do concerning them. While 
decisions of this character may do something toward stamping 
these trusts unfavorably, and to lessen the regard for their managers, 
yet they will not be effective in destroying the end for which 
they were created. That end clearly is to enhance prices in order 
to make larger profits. The correction of this evil, whenever it 
is one, can hardly come through the forms and _ powers of law. 
It must come, as we showed several months ago, when considering 
this subject more fully, through the action of others in creating 
rival concerns and producing the same commodities. I[n_ other 
words; if the trusts do succeed in raising prices and acquiring 
great gains, others will be tempted to embark in the same 
business, and ultimately, through the operation of competition, 
prices will be lowered and thus the evil be corrected. It was in 
consequence of excessive competition that many of the concerns 
which are now combined, were led or forced to such action. In 
many cases, ruin was very near, and such a combination seemed 
the only escape from utter bankruptcy. Now, if these combinations, 
under whatever name they exist, and whether legal or not, seek 
to make only a fair profit, doubtless they are secure enough both 
in public opinion and in law; but if they seek to extort too 
large gains from the public, then, as we have said, others will 
be led to embark in the same _ business, until competition shall 
lower prices to a minimum. It is in this way, after all, that the 
public is to escape from the injuries now inflicted on them by 
trust combinations. It is well enough to declare them _ illegal, to 
stamp them as law breakers, but the thing which the _ public 
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desires most is the diminution of prices to a fair level. So long 
as they keep within this limit, they are likely to live as long as 
they desire; if they seek to acquire the largest possible gains, 
they are sure to fail regardless of legal authority or sanction. 
Farmers’ Trusts—The farmers of Missouri are now trying to 
form a trust. They are moved to action by the same reasons 
which impelled the sugar producers to establish a trust, the low 
prices for their wheat and corn and other products. But the 
curious thing about the Missouri farmers is that during the last 
session of the Missouri Legislature they were the leading movers 
in enacting a law for suppressing trusts of all kinds, and succeeded 
in having a very drastic law put on the statute book. Now, if 
this law is to operate at all, it is operative against these very 
persons who desire to form a trust for the protection of them- 
selves. The farmers have, in truth, just as good a cause as the 
sugar producers and other persons for forming a trust. The prices 
of their products are low: they are suffering seriously from a 
surplus; from speculation; from excessive rates of transportation 
in some cases, and from other evils. They are becoming discour- 
aged; their lands are heavily mortgaged in many cases, and their 
burdens are becoming too grievous to carry. No wonder they are 
looking around for relief; but this, we think, must come in 
another way. The low prices will lead some to abandon or vary 
their product; in other cases farmers will doubtless find methods 
of producing at less cost, and so through suffering and experience; 
they will be able to escape in large measure from the evils that 
now encompass them. But no magical relief can be found in a 
trust. The truth is, as we have already said, the trusts which 
have been successful are those that are selling their productions 
at fair prices, like the Standard Oil Company. Whatever sins 
that huge affair has committed, it certainly has treated the con- 
sumers at all times with consideration, and it is due to this 
policy on its part that it has been enabled to thrive so long and 
accomplish so much. The farmers ought to receive more for their 
grain than they are getting to-day; at least get a larger profit from 
their investment and toil. This must come by improved methods 
in production, or lower rates of transportation, or finally by 
freezing out rival producers in Russia, India and other countries 
Decline tn Value of Trust Certificates —Trust certificates in the last 
five months have entailed a loss on their holders by their shrinkage 
in value of $55,000,000. This is a heavier fine than could ever have 
been imposed by law on their organizers. The decrease in the value 
ofthe Sugar Trust during the fall, of fifty-eight and one-half points, 
has been $29,000,000 and the Cotton Oil and Lead Trust have each 
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suffered a loss half as large. The idea may at length strike some 
one that it was not the way the Standard Oil Trust was organized, 
but the ability of its management, which made it successful. 


British Ratlroads—The annual report of the British Board of 
Trade which has just been issued contains the figures relating to 
the capital trafic and working expenses of all the railroads of 
the United Kingdom for 1881. At the close of that vear these 
railroads represented a length open for traffic of 19,813 miles, and 
a total capitalization and debt of $4,325,000,000 (£865,000,000) ; this 
being equal to rather more than $218,000 capital per mile. In 
this country, 1888 closed with 156,082 miles completed, and a total 
share capital and indebtedness of $9,369,398,954, being equal to 
$60,000 per mile. The dividends, despite new investments of some 
magnitude, rose to an average of 4.22 per cent. from 4.08 in 1887 
and 3.94 in 1886. To the middle of last year it looked as though 
an equally favorable showing would be made here; but competition 
and rate cutting in the West delayed this, the total dividends in 
this country falling $11,330,417 short of those paid in 1887. Of 
the total capital invested in British railroads, only 7 per cent. 
failed to receive interest or dividend in 1888, and this included 
companies whose lines were in course of construction. On the 
other hand, we find $8,975,000 of ordinary capital earning a dividend 
of 15 per cent., the highest rate, earned in 1877 (by nearly the 
same amount), being 13% per cent. The highest proportionate 
amount of ordinary capital—viz.: 24.9 per cent. of the whole— 
earned dividends ranging from 5 to 6 per cent. The average 
over the whole, as already stated, was 4.22 per cent. In view of 
the low profits earned in recent years, this must be regarded as 
satisfactory by those interested, and fully justifies the conclusion 
reached in the report, that the year “1888” was a year of increased 
business in every way for British railroad companies, and that this 
was a paying increase. These figures will perhaps surprise many 
people who have an impression that British railways are rather poor 
property; but surely they are not, compared with our own. It is true 
that the condition of British railways has improved of late years; 
while the same cannot be said of the railroads in this country, 
in the aggregate. Our railroads have been extended so rapidly 
that while many of the older ones are in a good condition, an 
average of all draws the profits down to a low figure. Conse- 
quently, the average profit on the British railroads is larger than 
on our own. 


A New Lesson in Inflation.—Dutring the civil war the American 
neople learned much about the consequences of issuing paper 
money, and after the war was over, and prices began to shrink 
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and debtors found their burdens rapidly increasing, they knew all 
about it. The people in the Argentine Confederation are now 
learning their lesson. They have been issuing paper money to a 
very large amount; prices have been rising fearfully, and great 
fortunes have been made; but the end has come; gold has risen 
to an enormous figure, and business has become chaotic. A recent 
number of the Buenos Ayres S/andard vividly describes some of 
the consequences of this policy: ‘‘No matter where we look, it is 
plain in every department, in every walk of life, that forced cur- 
rency has blasted the country and taken it back ten years. For 
three years we have lived in a fool's paradise, earning, borrowing, 
begging, lending, and squandering. We have gone through our 
earnings, say 250 millions per annum, and through our borrowings, 
say another 250 millions, not to mention several hundred million 
cedulas. London, Paris, and Berlin have ministered to all our 
wants; we have sold our railways, our lands, our public works; 
we have pledged all our resources, we have mortgaged our future; 
and now we stand beggared, with gold at a phenomenal premium. 
The La Plata Government is in the field with a $50,000,000 con- 
version loan in 4% per cent. bonds. The Government has also 
obtained authority from the Legislature to sell the Western Rail- 
way; then the Ensenada Port will be sold, the only great asset 
remaining being the Provincial Bank, which no doubt will share 
the same fate in the immediate future. The financial situation of 
this market has inspired great fears in Montevideo, where large 
amounts of Argentine capital are engaged in a score of joint-stock 
companies. The excitement in the gold market grows daily. 
Importers report all business stopped, owing to the extraordinary 
rise in gold. Some large land operations have also been brought 
to a standstill. Many new companies will remain in embryo until 
gold resumes its normal rate.” 


Condition of the Bank of France.—The business of this great insti- 
tution and its country branches amounted last year to $2,401,009,- 
600, as compared with §$2,315,184,100 in 1887. The metallic reserves 
of the bank stood at the close of 1888 at $448,420,000, as com- 
pared with $459,120,000 at the close of 1887. The metallic reserves 
attained their maximum last year on the 24th May, and were at their 
lowest point at the close of the year. The gold held by the bank 
at the close of 1888 amounted to $201,200,000, as compared with 
$441,120,000 at the close of 1887. The silver held by the bank at 
the close of 1888 was $245,600,000, increased from $238,000,000 at 
the close of 1887. It follows that the combined stock of gold 
and silver at the close of 1888 was $446,800,000, as compared with 
$456,120,000 at the close of 1887. The stock of gold declined last 
year to the extent of $19,920,000, while the stock of silver increased 
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to the extent of $7,600,000. The rate of discount, which had 
remained at 3 per cent. from February 22, 1883, to February 16, 
1888, experienced several modifications in the course of the past 
year, having fallen to 2% per cent. February 16, while it was 
carried again to 3% per cent. September 13, and to 4% per cent. 
October 4. The latter change was necessitated by the rise in 
exchanges, and also by the advance in the rate of discount on 
sundry foreign markets. On the roth of January this year, the 
bank, acting in concert with the Bank of England, reduced its 
rate of discount from 4% per cent. to 4 per cent., while a further 
reduction of % per cent. took place January 24, leaving the dis- 
count rate at that date at 3% per cent. The discounts made by 
the bank last year amounted to $1,737,145,120, as compared with 
$1,653,731,600 in 1887. The number of bills discounted by the 
bank last year was 5,423,916; of these, 1,820,473, or more than 
one-third, were below $20 each. In 1881 the number of discounted 
bills below $20 was 1,160,945; in 1883, 1,349,270; in 1885, 1,590,839; 
and in 1887 they were 1,668,800 in number. 


Peruvian Finances—The troubles between Peru and the English 
bondholders have at last been settled on terms which virtually 
give the latter full control for sixty-six years of the railroads and 
mines, all of the guano deposits not now owned by Chili, con- 
cessions of 4,000,000 acres of land, and the annual payment of 
$400,000 of customs revenues, From these terms of settlement it 
would appear that Chili still retains her hold on the territories 
which she acquired by conquest, and that the decision of the French 
and English Courts, that the Peruvian bonds constitute no lien on 
these territories, has at last been accepted. The indebtedness to the 
English bondholders amounts to $280,000,000, and $150,000,000 will 
be needed to put the railroads into good condition. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONGRESS 
OF 1889. 
By Ap. COSTE.* 


The International Monetary Congress of 1889 was held from the 
11th to the 14th of September. Almost all the countries of Europe 
and America, and even Japan, were represented by names notable 
in science, politics and business. Fifteen governments or foreign 
committees of the Universal Exposition had appointed delegates: 
England was officially represented by the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, of 
the Royal Mint of London, and by Mr. G. H. Murray, an official 


* Adapted from the Fournal des Economistes by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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of the Treasury. It may be remembered that in May last Lord Salis- 
bury, the? Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Goschen, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, replied to a manifestation of bimetalists by re- 
ferring them to the French Monetary Congress. The _ bimetalists 
were mindful of the invitation, and appeared in force at the Con- 
egress. In consequence, the curiosity of the economic world was 
justly awakened. The Congress has kept its promises; it was very 


interesting. 


[t opened on Wednesday, September 11, at Io A. M,, in the Tro- 
cadéro Palace at Paris. In the absence of M. Rouvier, Minister of 
Finance, the address prepared by him was read by M. Maguin. The 
Minister in it proclaimed the great importance of the monetary 
question and assured the Congress that the French Government would 
give close attention to its debates. 

Then officers were appointed as follows: 

Honorary President: M. Pellegrini, Vice-President of the Argentine 
Republic. 

President: M. Maguin, Senator, Governor of the Bank of France. 

Vice-Presidents: MM. Léon Say and Henri Cernuschi, Mr. Gren- 
fell (England), Emile de Laveleye (Belgium), Emile Levasseur (France), 
Luzzatti (Italy), and Max Wirth (Austria). 

Secretaries: MM. Adolphe Coste, Fernand Faure and Arthur 
Raffalovich. 

MM. Léon Say, Luzzatti, Max Wirth and Fernand Faure were 
unable to take part in the Congress. 

On assuming the chair M. Maguin made a speech, in which his 
bimetallic sympathies were clearly expressed. He said: ‘“Gentle- 
men, you will please allow the man who had the house of calling 
and presiding over the conference of 1881 to remind you, in a few 
words, of the past, and to tell you what he expects of the future 
toward the solution of this great monetary question which is not 
only bound up intimately with the commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural interests of the whole world, but which also prevails and 
rules over them. 

The United States and France convoked in 1881 at Paris an 
international monetary conference for the purpose of ‘ presentation 
to the governments so represented for their acceptance a plan and 
system for the establishment by international convention of the use 
of gold and silver as bimetallic money. Although most of the 
governments represented declared themselves in favor of the 
Franco-American project, the conference had, in consequence of the 
attitude of England, to adjourn without having attained the de- 
sired result. 

The monetary disorder, which (it may be said without fear) dates 
from 1873, and to which the conference of 1881, if it had succeeded, 
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might have applied a remedy, has only gone on growing worse. 
The difference of value between gold and silver has further increased 
in a large proportion. The perturbations of exchange between silver 
monometallic countries and countries coining only gold money have 
become more intense and more frequent. The prospects, far from 
being reassuring, are calculated to frighten prudent minds. Indeed, 
if the United States should repeal the Bland Bill, and the Latin 
Union should be given notice, the debasement of the white metal 
in relation to the yellow metal would, so to speak, be without limit. 
There would then be a terrible monetary and commercial catastrophe 
over the whole world.” 

M. Maguin recalled the recent declarations of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Goschen, in reply to the English bimetallic deputation, and said 
the Congress could not fail to see in them a step towards a neces- 
sary solution and a good omen for the future. 

After communications from the Secretary, M. Allard, of Brussels, 
begged a hearing might be at once given to the official represen- 
tations of the bimetallic movement in England and Germany. Mr. 
Grenfell, formerly governor and at present a director of the Bank 
of England, the strongest of the English bimetalists, then took the 
floor. He declared that he represented neither his colleagues of the 
Bank of England nor the club of economists of London, of which 
he is Treasurer, most of them not sharing his ideas. He ap- 
peared on behalf of a free association» the English Bimetallic 
League. Then he spoke of the obstacles this association meets in 
propagating its ideas, on one side in parliamentary obstruction, and 
on the other in the general belief that the last word was said upon 
monetary matters by the first Lord Liverpool. After Newton mathe- 
matical studies in England came to a stand for a time, because 
people did not imagine anything could be added to what the great 
man had demonstrated; so it is for monetary studies in England 
since Lord Liverpool and his immediate successors. Mr. Grenfell 
mentioned, however, the two royal commissions to investigate com- 
mercial and monetary affairs, and complained that the English 
Prime Minister was still of the opinion that discussions should 
begin anew; he denounced also Mr. Goschen’s icy impartiality. He 
was no less dissatisfied with the leader of the opposition, Mr. Glad- 
stone, a man who does not have to study questions before speaking 
and judging of them, and who dares assert that bimetalism is a 
synonym for protection and the repudiation of public debts. In 
view of the hostility or frigidity of the ministers, Mr. Grenfell and 
his friends have turned to the people, to the corporations and trades 
unions, and have obtained great results, though still opposed by 
the English press. Mr. Grenfell concluded that the governments 
should call a Congress of action with power to adopt resolutions, 
He believed in free trade, and he thought the establishment of an 
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international money would mark great progress towards liberty of 


commerce. 


Mr. Otto Arendt, Secretary of the German Bimetallic Association, 
read a communication from his President, saying that Prince Bis- 
marck refused to take the initiative in the monetary question, but 
would support England. It was necessary to move England towards 
bimetalism. This monetary solution would settle the Irish crisis, 


which is an 


agricultural crisis. The agricultural interests suffer most 


from the fall in prices, resulting from the appreczation of gold. There 
was also correlation between the interests of the Indian govern- 
ment and those of the English industrial centers. 

M. Moret, of Prendergast, formerly Spanish Foreign Minister, de- 
manded that facts should be considered above all. The statu quo 
is impossible in the presence of the suffering of the people. The 
appreciation of gold has lowered prices and raised up protection 


everywhere. 


M. Théodore Mannequin, member of the Society of Political Econ- 
omy, closed the first sitting. He thought the statistics of the precious 
metals inexact and almost useless. The two precious metals fall in 
value simultaneously, and the fall must always be most marked 


for silver. 


The losses are only greater, if legislation intervenes: 


The re-establishment of the double standard would occasion the 
alternate exportation of gold and silver, and would result, by the 
depreciation of money, in the coming in fact of the single gold 
standard. He advocated a speedy adoption of gold monometalism. 

At the second sitting of the 11th of September, M. Cernuschi 
made his great speech. Silver has depreciated, according to his 
views, in relation to gold, because the fixed ratio between the two 
metals has been broken. He illustrated this by a charming fable. 
Two canary-birds, one yellow and the other white, lived happily in 
the same cage with no thought of flving away. But, one morning, 
he found the cage empty; the wicked monometalists had opened 
the door; the cage, representing the famous 15%, was deserted; the 


gold canary 
self. What 


and the silver canary had taken to flight each for him- 
makes the value of the precious metals is their coinage. 


Declare gold and silver equally apt for becoming money, they will 
not depreciate nor move from each other. On the contrary, with- 
draw the liberty of coinage from one of them, as has been done in 
the Latin Union (and the Latin Union is France; France is the 
monetary key of the world), the metals will no longer have anything 
to keep them together; one will rise and the other will fall without 
any moderation. The production of the precious metals has nothing 


to do about 


it, for that cannot be superabundant. To prove it, M.- 


Cernuschi exhibited a graduated stick, covered with silver paper, 


and representing the quantity of silver metal in existence; by its 
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side he placed a little slice representing the quantity of gold metal, 
The speaker had traveled much, and had seen paper money increas- 
ing everywhere. He prayed that new gold and silver mines might 
be discovered. In conclusion, he read the principal articles of his 
proposed bimetallic convention, suggesting that England, Germany, 
the United States and France should allow the coinage of cold 
and silver without limit and should adopt the ratio of 1 to 15%, 

M. Adolph Coste, the youngest of the economists present, was 
the first to answer the bimetalists. He complained of the disre- 
pute attached to the name of ‘“ monometalists.” Bimetalism 
seems to mean monetary abundance, and monometalism monetary 
restriction. Nothing is more false. There may be monetary 
restriction with bimetalism, for it makes so_ great precautions 
necessary to defend our gold, that we prevent it from circulating, 
we rarefy it artificially. With legal monometalism there would 
be great monetary abundance. As a general thing one must 
approve of the increase of money, provided it is not artificially 
produced. Now the re-establishment of the conventional ratio of 
1534 would artificially raise the present price of silver 43 or 44 
per cent. Thus an enormous increase might be feared in the 
output of the American mines, and silver would be kept back 
from Asia and Africa, swelling considerabiy the monetary stock 
of silver and leading to great disturbances in prices and contracts. 
The 15% ratio is no more possible than the suppression of silver 
money, and such a solution as the free coinage of silver at the 
lower ratio of 1:20 would give rise to serious inconvenience. M. 
Coste advocates the monetary s/a/u guo, but thinks it shou!d be 
improved by limiting silver payments to sums under 1,000 francs. 
“Gold,” he says in concluding, “is henceforth the only interna- 
tional monetary metal; silver can play but a national part.” This 
second sitting was ended by a communication from M. Charles 
Spitzer, proposing the coinage of money composed of an alloy of 
gold and silver. 


At the third sitting, on the morning of Thursday, September 
12, M. Cernuschi read a letter from Mr. Giffen, protesting against 
being called a_bimetalist. Although Mr. Giffen is one of the 
authors of the theory of monetary appreciation, he adheres to 
monometalism and considers as /unzatizcs the bimetalists who pur- 
sue the chimera of the rehabilitation of silver. 

M. Fournier de Flaix showed how little encouraging to the 
bimetalists were the declarations of Mr. Grenfell and M. Arandt. 
He thought the remedy for the present monetary crisis might be 
in measures taken freely to stop the depreciation of silver, which 
is now very near its maximum. He spoke of the possible forma- 
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tion of an international committee, outside of the government, for 
buving silver bullion in the market. 

Then M. Boissevain presented a memoir upon the monetary 
situation of his country, Holland. The majority of people in 
Holland are bimetalists, because they want a community of mon- 
etary standard with the whole commercial world, with the Orient 
as well as Europe, and this can only be obtained with the bime- 
tallic system. He opposed the satu guo, the continuation of the 
monetary situation of the last fifteen years, the results of which 
may be characterized as: fall in prices, diminution, or at least 
stoppage of the development of industrial production, lowering of 
wages, and want of work for the laborers. Though he saw the 
difficulty of re-establishing the ratio of I to 15%, it was a 


necessity. 





Applause greeted M. Levasseur. He too protested against being 
called a monometalist. He was a trimetalist, but he wanted only 
one monetary standard. He sought to free the monetary question 
from all its complications. Commercial and industrial crises are 
no novelty, they do not date from 1873. Crises specially mone- 
tary are the result of sudden increase or reduction of the coin- 
age; they appear even more to be feared with the double stand- 
ard than with the single standard. The present fall in prices can 
result only secondarily from the situation of the precious metals. 
It must be chiefly attributed to more energetic production, 
improved transportation, lower freights, and is more accentuated 
on manufactured than on raw products. The popular misery so 
much talked about is certainly much less now than twenty years 
ago. Without denying the serious difficulties of agriculture, it 
would be unjust to attribute the general rise of protection to the 
account of the monetary standard. Protection came in the United 
States after the war of secession, and the monetary standards 
surely had nothing to do with it. The bimetalists assert, that 
the simultaneous use of the two metals would lighten public 
debts, but must bimetalism be adopted as a convenient method 
of going through an imperceptible bankruptcy? Justice in con- 
tracts is the ideal common to all economists. 

M. Levasseur continued his speech at the fourth session (Thurs- 
day evening), Money is at once a measure and an equivalent. 
Fixity of value is most desirable for it, but most difficult to 
obtain; a unity of standard approaches nearest to it and avoids 
the double fluctuation resulting from the duality of standards. 
The pretended scarcity of gold he does not see, at least among 
the four nations which it is desired to unite by a monetary 
understanding. Would such an understanding be possible and 
lasting? What guarantee could there be that one of the contract- 
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ing States would not pass off upon the others all its depreciated 
metal? M. Levasseur took up M. Cernuschi’s fable of the two 
canary birds. What he feared was not that these two charming 
birds would fly away, but that some fine morning, in place of a 
yellow and a white canary bird, there would be found two canary 
birds all white; the bimetalist would not have left the door of 
the cage open, but would have changed the birds. M. Levasseur 
therefore proposed the s/atu guo, but, in view of present difficul- 
ties, he would be disposed to allow the free coinage of silver at 
its commercial value only, so that private parties could not profit 
by the difference in value of bullion and coin. Payments in silver 
should be limited to 500 francs. 


Then M. Allard, of the Brussels Mint, replied. He saw uneasi- 
ness everywhere, and was astonished that the fall in prices was 
still attributed to excess of production. He could not understand 
an excess of production lasting fifteen years; never had there 
been a crisis which lasted fifteen years. It was a humanitarian 
and social question. He demanded that humanity should be 
delivered from its woes. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich answered that the fall in prices is due 
to a whole combination of factors; the opening of the Suez 
Canal, technical progress, building of railroads. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver has a share in it, but not a preponderating one. Tc 
attempt the re-establishment of the 15% ratio is to incur extraordi- 
nary perturbations and to upset contracts. The speaker insisted 
upon the correlation between protection and bimetalism. 

Then M. Lalande, deputy from Gironde, resumed the discussion 
of bimetalism. He found in history the fixity of the ratio 1 to I5h. 
Silver money plavs everywhere the chief part, and the quantities of 
precious metals are insufficient for the needs of nations, as is proved 
by the existence of paper money in Russia, Austria and South Amer- 
ica. The gold monometalism of the English causes such an increase 
of the rate of discount, as from 2 to 4 and 5 per cent. for a simple 
withdrawal of 4,000,000 pounds sterling in gold from the Bank of 
England. He favored bimetalism with a revision of the _ ratio 
between the two metals every fifteen years. 

Sir Meysey Thomson, Vice-President of the English Bimetallic 
League, declared his faith in the success of the league. Bimetalism 
was the opposite of protection, since protection aims to constitute 
distinctive privileges, while bimetalism grants to all without dis- 
tinction the same rights and the same advantages. 


The fifth session, Friday evening, was the most important. It 
began coldly, with a very theoretical discourse by M. Gustave du 
Puynode in support of the dangerous doctrine of exclusive gold 
monometalism. The scarcity of gold is not an obstacle. Abund- 
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ance of money is more burdensome than useful. The crisis has 
been much exaggerated; now it is over, and monometallic Eng- 
land has suffered least from it. Agriculture still suffers, but is 
mistaken in the remedy for its ills. 

Mr. Dana Horton, delegate from the United States to the pre- 
ceding monetary conferences, brought the discussion back upon 
more practical ground. He insisted on the difference between the 
monetary federation now proposed and former monetary unions. 
The latter depended upon the form of the money, the coin; the 
proposed federation relates only to the metal. The idea is to 
establish a par of exchange between all countries, as it exists 
between all the cities of France. What reasons are there to deter 
England from adopting this idea and entering into a monetary 
understanding with France? Newton and Lord Liverpool were not 
hostile to silver. As far as concerns France, Mr. Horton showed 
himself satisfied with the progress he found in the opinions of 
economists with regard to silver. Has the demonetization of sil- 
ver been a cause of the crisis? If so, what must be done to 
prevent any further demonetization of silver? With this question 
Mr. Dana Horton stepped down from the 7rzbune, and M. 
Emile de Laveleye stood in his place. 


M. Emile de Laveleye took the floor for fifteen minutes, and 
kept it for an hour and a half; but nobody complained. He began 
by remarking upon the progress of bimetalist opinions, and 
enumerating the chairs of political economy won over to them. 
Then he took up the principal objection: Gresham’s law, by 
virtue of which money of less value is always substituted in a coun- 
try for money of greater value; as silver for gold. He said it 
was true, but Gresham’s law applies only to payments abroad; it 
does not act within a country: in a bimetallic country there are 
not two prices for things on sale, one in gold, the other in 
silver. Gresham’s law must be opposed by what M. de Laveleye 
and M. Cernuschi have called Newton’s law: if the same ratio 
of value between the two metals were established in different 
countries there would no longer be any reason for exporting 
gold or silver from one to another. It matters little what the 
ratio is, so long as it is everywhere identical. In striving for 
an international understanding, it is evident that the United 
States, for example, are not moved by the desire of selling their 
precious metals in Europe; they have not enough for themselves 
and import more than they export; their motive is more elevated, 
they wish to create a parity of exchange between all the com- 
mercial powers, and therefore they seek to establish a fixed inter- 
national ratio between the two metals. It may be objected that 
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law cannot create value, but it can certainly create an unlimited 
market that influences value. M. de Laveleye then examined the 
question of the stability of value in money; he found it greater 
in bimetalism than in monometalism, a point demonstrated by 
Stanley Jevous, although he was a monometalist. What would 
have been done in 1850 if gold had been the only money? [If 
it must come to monometalism, M. de Laveleye would prefer it 
established upon silver, which he considers more monetary than 
gold. Its greater weight is of no consequence; it would be 
deposited in the banks, and paper would circulate in its place, 
Scarcity of gold exists neither in France nor in England, but it 
may be noted in all the other countries. Belgium, which is a rich 
country, is in want of precious metal; it could not redeem in gold 
the silver it has coined, if the Latin Union were to be liquidated., 
Everywhere this penury of gold is a great obstacle to the resump- 
tion of specie payments. Justice has been appealed to, but where 
is the justice invoked? All the public loans, and a large num- 
ber of private loans have been contracted under the system of 
bimetalism; by passing them under that of monometalism, which 
gains a greater purchasing power to gold money, the debts are 
ageravated, the debtors are put at a disadvantage. The demoneti- 
zation of silver is a revolutionary measure, a certain cause of pro- 
tection. England has been able to endure its gold monometalism 
only becduse it was supported by the bimetalism of France, but 
if the Bland bill should be suspended in the United States, and 
Belgium should sell silver to procure gold, we _ shall see 
whether England can continue to be uninterested in the monetary 


question. 


This interesting speech was much applauded, and M. Frédéric 
Passy took the floor. He declared that he knew, properly speak- 
ing, no monometalists. Although placed in this category, he was 
simply an adversary of the double standard. He did not believe 
it possible to impose a fixed ratio upon two values that are vari- 
able independently of one another. The ratio of I to 15% is no 
more a natural ratio than 5 per cent. is the normal rate of 
interest. He favored limiting payments in silver to 200 francs, 
but that need not prevent its being paid and received in any 
amounts at its commercial value. This is the commercial rule that 
has not been followed, and silver accumulates in such great 
quantities in the bank, because the door has not been opened 
wide enough to let it come out. The holders of silver would 
only part with it at the ratio of 154, and they have seen the 
depreciation become more and more aggravated; by not consent- 
ing in time to a small loss, they risk suffering and _ bringing 
upon us a Catastrophe. The truth is that payments now are not 
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made so much in gold and silver as by compensation. The Lon- 
don Clearing House compensates from $30,000,000,000 to $36,000,- 
000,000 a year. The result is that England uses but a very small 
sum in specie for its settlements. So it is not astonishing that a 
withdrawal of $20,000,000 in gold is a sufficient warning to the 
Bank of England to raise its rate of discount. It is none the 
less true that there is an advantage in using the dearest, most 
portative and convenient metal, which is gold, and in reserving 
the secondary metal, silver, for fractional coin. If silver is no 
longer necessary to us, let us send it to the backward nations 
that still need it. Even if an understanding could be brought 
about between the governments, the nations outside would suffer 
the law of the market, and this fact would suffice to establish a 
commercial ratio different from the conventional ratio. It is 
impossible to prevent large masses of gold and silver from being 
furnished on other than the market terms. Maintaining artifi- 
cially the price of a merchandise is the idea of the State’s 
omnipotence; the idea that things do not obey natural laws. 
This negation of .constant laws has in all ages engendered the 
illusions of false science. Then true science comes, corrects these 
illusions, observes the facts, formulates the laws, and says: “ Above 
all, touch not, for every time you do so, you commit an error 
and an injustice.” 


On Saturday morning, as on Friday morning, the Congress did 
not sit, these two mornings beiag devoted to visits to the Bank 
of France and the Mint. The last session was held at 2 P. M. 
on Saturday, September 14. Professor Foxwell, of London Uni- 
versity, spoke in English, his remarks being translated by M. Arthur 
Rafflalovich. He was astonished at the turn the debates had 
taken; he expected a discussion of practical measures, and not a 
dispute about monetary principles. There was a great difference 
between the particularist bimetallic systems of the last century, 
which each nation adopted differently to gain an advantage over 
rival nations, and the modern bimetalism that aims to constitute 
a good international money. The English bimetallic movement has 
its chief center in Manchester, and not in the City of London, 
which is too much absorbed in business. In France less attention 
is paid than in England to the fall in prices. Recognizing the 
social side of this question turned the speaker into an enthusi- 
astic bifMetalist. Stability in prices is desired in England, but 
continued and increasing cheapness is not stability. The work- 
man wants higher wages. Then higher prices are advantageous to 
all classes and stimulating to commerce. There is not money 
enough; silver has not varied, it is gold that has grown dearer 
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The statu guo is only a state of transition. We must choose 
between the rehabilitation of silver or its demonetization. 


M. Ottomar Houpt followed the young bimetalist professor. The 
depreciation of silver is far from having come to an end. This 
much-talked-of dearth of gold is nowhere to be seen. The gold 
reserve of the banks is constantly growing. M. Soetbeer, the high- 
est monetary authority, is not a bimetalist. If he has admitted 
logically that, in case of an international understanding, the {fixed 
ratio of value might subsist, he has plainly declared that such an 
understanding seemed to him a Utopia. 

Mr. Fielden, an English manufacturer, then rose to affirm that the 
manufacturers in England are in favor of bimetalism. 

Mr. E. Koch, a German, thanked the French Government and 
the Committee of Organization for having prepared this Congress. 
He said M. Cernuschi’s argument had not and could not be refuted. 

M. Clément Juglar replied to the accusations of incompetence 
made by the bimetalists against the economists, by alluding to the 
bankers and money-changers who are interested in the quality of the 
precious metals, in order to profit by the differences that do not 
fail to come between gold and silver. He showed how frequent 
and considerable these differences were during the real reign of 
bimetalism, until 1850. It was only after gold had been discovered 
in California and Australia, after bimetalism had begun to wane, 
that these differences in value were reduced. Since the demoneti- 
zation of a part of the silver of Germany, there has been a fall in 
prices from 1873 to 1879, then a modest recovery, but very marked, 
from 1879 to 1882, then a new fall from 1882 to 1886, then finally 
a recovery since 1887. Wages are far from having followed the 
same fluctuations. It is therefore impossible to ascribe these move- 
ments in prices to the sole influence of the precious metals. 

M. Léopold Dreydel said that the French monetary system had 
vindicated itself under critical circumstances. He opposed the coin- 
age of silver. 

M. Théodore Mannequin believed it possible to have exactness in 
political science, and in monetary science particularly. 

It was late, and everybody was conscious that the two parties had 
about exhausted their great guns. MM. Boissonnade, Lamas, Léon 
Wals, and d’Albrecht renounced their rights to speak, and handed 
in written remarks, that will be published in the proceedings. It 
was found impossible to consider the last three articles of the 
programme (monetary unions, maintenance of the monetary circula- 
tion, fractional currency, etc.) M. Maguin thanked the Congress for 
facilitating his task as President. M. Moret, of Prendergast, thanked 
the President and other officers, and the Congress was dissolved.) 
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During the last sitting a letter was read from M. Cernuschi. 
He enclosed ten thousand francs to be given as a prize to the 
author of the best memoir upon the question: What would be the 
present and future effect on the reciprocal value of the metal sil- 
ver and the metal gold, if England, Germany, the United States, 
and France were simultaneously to introduce a monetary system, 
with free and gratuitious coinage, and with a bimetallic monetary 
unit of a silver coin equal in weight and fineness to a five-franc 
piece, and of a gold coin equal in weight and fineness toa United 
States gold dollar? Sir Meysey Thomson offered a second prize 
of one hundred pounds sterling. 


And now what will be the result of this International Monetary 
Congress? It could settle nothing; it had wisely declined to take 
any vote; its mission was simply to enlighten the economic world 
and governments upon the state of competent opinion concerning the 
monetary question. I believe that in this respect the Congress will 
not be without fruit. The foreign bimetalists were mistaken about 
the opinion of the economists of France ; they believed them disciples 
of Walowski and all ready to make common cause with their leagues. 
They have been speedily undeceived. The French economists are not 
theorists, and the experience of the Latin Union has not been lost upon 
them. They protest against any measure that would sacrifice the 
monetary situation of France and the general interests of commerce 
and production to the passing interests of England and the United 
States. To the surprise of us all, the foreign bimetalists, instead of 
adducing precise and demonstrative facts, kept to generalities, to 
vague lamentations on the suffering of the people, to declarations of 
the necessity of a remedy, and to doctrinal theories destitute of 
proofs. The French economists answered them by appealing to 
experience, formulating objections, and demonstrating the practical 
impossibilities of bimetalism. They refused to be called monomet- 
alists; they all declared themselves willing to accept silver money, 
but on condition of limiting it as a legal tender. To these 
strong reasons there was really no answer. We confidently await 
the verdict of economic opinion and the decision of the govern- 
ments. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI. 
CERS.* 
SAVINGS BANK TRUSTEES OR DIRECTORS. 

This chapter may be appropriately opened by an inquiry con- 
cerning the nature of a savings institution. In New England 
and New York, savings banks have been more popular than in 
other portions of the country, and the courts in those States have 
been the most frequently required to determine the authority, duty 
and liability of their officers. “A savings bank,” says J. Devens, 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, “ in this Commonwealth is an 
institution formed for the purpose of receiving deposits of money 
for the benefit of depositors investing the same, accumulating the 
profit or interest thereof, paying such profit or interest to the 
depositor, or retaining the same for his greater security, and fur- 
ther, of returning the deposit itself. The regulations as to the 
payments of interest and return of deposit are prescribed partly by 
statute and partly by the institution itself. There is no capital 
stock, and there are no stockholders who are entitled to receive 
profits from the business. All these belong to the depositors, and 
nothing is deducted therefrom except the necessary expenses of 
transacting the business. Its affairs are administered by a board 
of trustees, the securities in which the deposits shall be invested 
are prescribed by law, and returns are made to Commissioners of 
Savings Banks, who may examine the institution at any time, so 
that the conduct of its affairs may be constantly under public 
supervision. Although termed a bank, it has few characteristics of 
a commercial bank gf discount and deposit, a large part of whose 
business consists in dealing in exchange and negotiable paper for 
the benefit of its stockholders, and to which, when done by its 
proper officers, the rules of such dealing are applicable. It affords 
a convenient mode of taking care of sums individually small (as 
only deposits to a limited amount are permitted), but often large 
in the aggregate, and its purpose is a public advantage without 
any interest in the members of the corporation. (Commonwealth 
v. Reading Savings Bank, 133 Mass. 16, 19; Huntington v. Savings 
Bank, 96 U. S. 388. “A savings bank is a trustee for its de- 
positors. Its affairs are managed by trustees, who are required to 
give no security for the faithful discharge of their trust. It 
receives the funds of widows and orphans, and the small savings 
of the laboring classes. The first great object to be accomplished 
is security,” J. Libbey, in Mewfort Savings Bank v. Case, 68 Me. 


396, 403.) 
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The duties of a savings bank director or trustee have been 
declared, perhaps by no one with more brevity and accuracy than 
by Chief Justice Beasley: “ The duty belonging to such a situation 
is a plain one—to care for the moneys intrusted to them in the 
manner provided in the charter, and to exercise ordinary care 
and prudence in so doing.” (Wélliams v. McKay, 40 N. J. Eq. 
180, revsg. 38 Jd. 373.) 

“ \s corporations are created by public acts of the Legislature, 
and all their powers, duties, and obligations are declared and clearly 
detined by public law, parties dealing with them must take notice 
of those powers and the limitations upon them, at their peril; 
and will not be allowed to plead ignorance of those powers and 
limitations in avoidance of the defense of w//ra vzres.” (Walton, J., 
in Franklin Company v. Lewiston Savings Bank, 68 Me., p. 45, 
citing Pearce v. Madison & Ind. R., 21 How. 441; Andrews v. 
Insurance Co., 37 Me. 256.) 

[f trustees are so in fact, their acts are binding between the 
bank and third parties, whether they have been legally elected or 
not. (Greene v. Sprague Manufacturing Co., 52 Conn. 330; see De 
Wolf v. A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Co., 49 Jd. 282.) If, 
therefore, they should join with other creditors in accepting a trust 
mortgage of property from a debtor, they could not nullify its 
acceptance on the ground of irregularity in their election, or a lack 
of consideration. (/d.) 

The relation between a depositor and trustees is that of a bene- 
ficiary. (7am. v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65; see Walliams v. McKay, 40 
N. J. Eq. p. 198. Nor is a contrary doctrine maintained in Sper- 
ine’s Appeal, 71 Pa. 11, see review of this case in Wz2/tams v. 
McKay, supra.) Says J. Andrews: “The depositors have no voice 
in the management. The directors or trustees are designated in 
the charter or the certificate of incorporation, and constitute a 
self-perpetuating body. There is nothing like a private trust between 
the corporation, or its trustees, and the depositors in respect to 
the deposits.” (People v. Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Instétu- 
tion, 92 N. Y. 7, to, revsg. 28 Hun. 375.) If, therefore, they should 
publish a notice declaring themselves and the “stockholders per- 
sonally responsible for its debts,” it would not form a contract with 
persons who might deposit in the institution. Such a publication 
could not be considered as an agreement without disregarding the 
distinction between an ex farte statement and a contract. (Wester- 
velt v. Demarest, 46 N. J. Law 37.) But if the publication was 
false, it would lay the foundation of an action for deceit. (/d.) 
Nor would the Statute of Limitations avail the trustees unless the 
deceit was practiced before the statutory period. (/d.) 

One of the most important duties of savings bank directors or 
trustees is to invest the money of depositors. The States have 
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enacted many laws regulating the kind and amount of security 
that must be taken, and other safeguards for the protection of 
depositors. In making these investments, of course, the trustees 
act for the bank; indeed, as J. Libbey says, “it can act in no 
other way.” (Newport Savings Bank v. Case, 68 Me. 396, 404.) 

“They should never be allowed to make speculative or hazardous 
investments. Establish the rule that a savings bank may do so; 
that it may invest its funds and deposits in violation of the 
provisions of law; that it may loan to its own trustees on 
their personal security, and sell to one or more of them its 
assets, without prejudice or the loss of any rights, unless it 
appears that loss results therefrom, and disaster and _ bankruptcy 
must be expected, followed by a loss of public confidence in these 
institutions, which, when properly managed, accomplish so much 
good. A policy calculated to hazard such vast interests as are 
held in charge by these institutions, in this State, cannot be sanc- 
tioned, unless clearly declared by the Legislature.” (J. Libbey in 
Newport Savings Bank Case, 68 Me. 396, p. 403.) 

“Trustees of savings banks are under a positive duty to see to 
it that the funds of the bank are not invested contrary to law, 
and a disregard of such obligation is a breach of duty and a 
ground of liability. A trustee of a bank cannot, however, close 
-his eyes and remain passive while his associates are wasting, by 
improvident investment, the moneys of the corporation, the entries 
in respect to which all appear upon the books with which he is 
presumed to be cognizant. (See note to Lacy v. Hill, 20 Eng. 755.) 
It is his duty not only actively to oppose such conduct, but to 
invoke the needful measures to restrain its continuance, and by 
timely action seek to recover back the moneys.” (Van Vorst, J., 
in Paine v. Barnum, 59 How. Pr. 303, p. 311, citing Crave Vv. 
Hlearn, 26 N. J. Eq. 378; Styles v. Gray, 1 MacN. & G. 422; Han- 
bury v. Kirtland, 3 Sim. 265.) 

On one occasion the managers of a savings bank were required, 
not only by statute, but also by order of the court, to invest the 
deposits in Government bonds and other specified securities. In 
plain violation of these requirements, a very large amount of 
deposits was given for safe keeping to a firm who agreed to pay 
interest thereon, and to keep enough “good securities” to cover 
the amount. The firm failed, and the bank having become insolv- 
ent in consequence of the losses sustained through them, 4 
receiver was appointed. He settled with the firm, receiving a very 
considerable part of their indebtedness to the bank, and _ then 
sued the managers for the balance. They defended on the ground 
that his release to the firm also included their liability. But the 
court thought otherwise. “The act of the managers,” said Bird, 
V.C., “was illegal in every sense, and consequently void. It was 
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in every way directly in violation of the statute. If it was illegal 
for the managers to do what they did, it is impossible for me to 
conceive of a method by which that legality could be overcome. 
The insistment leads to this conclusion: The managers did an 
unlawful act, but being done over by their successor, it becomes 
lawful. No amount of repetitions or re-affirmations will confirm 
such contracts. (Chesterfield v. /Jannsen, 2 Ves. Sr. 125; 1 Atk. 
354; Story on Agency, § 240.) If ever this doctrine found a 
strong illustration it is in this case now under consideration. 
And it impresses me that it would be against public policy to 
tolerate, in such cases, the doctrine of ratification. Certainly the 
court would not ratify or approve such an illegal and fraudulent 
act. 

“Again, it is claimed that this agreement shows a release of 
(the firm] by the receiver, which takes away the right to compel 
contribution by the managers in case they should be obliged to 
pay. If I am correct in my conclusions that the managers were 
wantonly and willfully guilty of an illegal and fraudulent act, the 
doctrine of contribution cannot be invoked, and consequently the 
agreement to settke and adjust all differences worked no injury 
to any one. I think, in such cases, there is no _ contribution” 
(U'i/kinson v. Dodd, 40 N. J. Eq. 123, pp. 137, 138, afd. 41 Jd. 566); the 
court citing Attorney-General v. Wilson, 1 Craig and Ph. 1, 28; Aftor- 
ney-General v. Leeds, 4 Jur. 1174; Willer v. Fenton, 11 Paige 18; An- 
drews Vv. Murray, 33 Barb. 354; Moore v. Appleton, 26 Ala. 633; 
Heath v. Erte #&. Co. 8 Blatchf. 347; Pomeroy, Eq. Juris. § 1031; 
Lewin on Trusts 768 (2d Am. Ed.) 

In another case, the trustees loaned $50,000 to three persons on 
their notes, with the collateral security of promissory notes of a 
foreign corporation. These were secured by trust deeds of the 
corporation on improved lots outside the State, and not worth 
more than $10,000. One of the trustees was a large stockholder 
in the corporation, and the loans were, in truth, intended to be 
made to it. These facts were known to the trustees, or could, 
with reasonable diligence, have been ascertained by them. The trans- 
action was “held in every view in which it might be regarded as 
ultra vires, and the trustees who sanctioned the same were liable 
for breach of duty, and must make good the loss.” (Pazne v. 
Barnum, 59 How. Pr. 303, p. 310.) The court citing Ackerman 
v. Emmott, 4 Barb. 626; Clough v. Bond, 3 Mylne & Craig 490; 
1 Potter on Corp. § 324.) 

In New York, if trustees should purchase of one of their num- 
ber bonds and mortgages owned by him, and based on_ unpro- 
ductive property of uncertain value, and not worth twice the value 
of the mortgages, the transaction would exceed their authority, 
and they would be liable. (Pazue v. Jrwin, §9 How. Pr. 316; 
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Paine v. Mead, Id. 318.) “Such dealing,” said Van Vorst, J., “by 
trustees with a co-trustee is in itself open to just objection; but 
the transaction is in violation of the prohibition contained in 
section six of the charter of the bank, to the effect that no 
trustee shall directly or indirectly borrow any of the funds of 
the bank, or in any manner use the same except to pay neces- 
Sary current expenses. Trustees who sanction such use of the 
money by a co-trustee equally, with him, violate the law.” (/:7) 

If trustees have no authority to lend money on_ promissory 
notes, and no _ recovery can be had on the securities (Pra// v. 
Short, 79 N. Y. 437; Thalimer v. Brinckerhoff, 20 Johns. 386: 
New York Firemen's Insurance Co. v. Ely, 2, Cow. 678; Bank y, 
Alvord, 31 N. Y. 474; Crocker v. Whitney, 71 Jd. 161; New 
York State Loan & Trust Co. v. Helmer, 77 Id. 68), the money 
itself may be recovered. The illegality of the securities will not 
produce a forfeiture of the money. (Rome Savings Bank v. King, 
102 N. Y. 331, affg. 32 Hun. 270; New, York Slate Loan & Trust 
Co. v. Helmer, 77 N. Y. 437.) J. Andrews remarked in Pra¢t y, 
Short (79 N. Y. 437, 446): “It is no doubt the general rule of 
law that no right of action can spring out of an illegal contract, 

While the law will not enforce the prohibited contract, it 
will take notice of the circumstances, and if justice and equity 
require a restoration of money or property received by either party 
thereunder, it will, and in many cases has given, relief.” Apply- 
ing this principle to the case -of the savings bank before the 
court, he continued: “ The risk of losing the benefit of securi- 
ties taken in violation of the charter would naturally induce care 
on the part of the managers of the corporation in confining in- 
vestments to the authorized securities, but to hold that the illegal 
action of the directors in investing in unauthorized securities not 
only debarred a _ recovery thereon, but also put the fund itself 
thus illegally used, and which the restriction was intended to 
protect, beyond the power of reclamation from the hands of the 
borrower, would seem to contravene rather than support the 
policy upon which the restriction was founded.” (See Pratt v. 
Eaton, 79 Sd. 449; Robinson vy. Bland, 2 Burr, 1,077; Utica /n- 
surance Co. Vv. Scott, 19 Johns. 1; Utica Insurance Co. v. Kip, 8 
Cow. 20; Utica Insurance Co. v. Caldwell, 3 Wend. 296; Utica 
Insurance Co. Vv. Bloodgood, 4 Id. 652; Mercetn v. People, 25 
Wend. 64; Tracy v. Talmage, 14 N. Y. 189; Curt7s v. Leavitt, 
15 /d. 97.) 

A savings bank was authorized by charter to invest its deposits 
in specified securities, including public bonds and_ stocks, and 
mortgages on real estate, but not promissory notes. The trustees 
were also directed “to invest, as soon as practicable, in public 
stocks or public securities, or in bonds and mortgages, 
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all sums received by them beyond an available fund of not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, or not exceeding one-third 
of the total amount of deposits with said institution, at the discre- 
tion of said trustees, which they may keep to meet the current 
payments of said corporation, and which may by them be kept on 
deposit, on interest or otherwise, or in such available form as 
the trustees may direct.” Under this provision the Supreme Court 
ot New York decided that the trustees might keep, at their dis- 
cretion, to meet current payments, one-third or less of the total 
deposits, and that from this fund they might lend on the promis- 
sory notes of borrowers. The same question was raised before the 
Court of Appeals, but not decided by that tribunal. Its sound- 
ness may be questioned; indeed, the Supreme Court were not 
very positive. (Rome Savings Bank v. Kramer, 32 Hun. 270, affd. 
1io2 N. Y. 331 On another ground.) 

In Cutting, Recetver, v. Marlor (78 N. Y. 454), the receiver sued 
Marlor for the amount of a loan. He acknowledged the loan, 
but claimed that the value of the securities which he had left as 
collateral should be deducted. These had been taken and con- 
verted by the president, who, with a manager, had sole control 
of the bank. The president took the _ securities left with the 
bank as collateral, and used them in his own business; there was 
no examination of them; no meetings were held; and, in general, 
the trustees exercised no care over the institution. They were 
regarded grossly negligent of their duties, and the bank was liable 
for the securities thus abstracted by the president. 

Passing to the limitations on their authority we may remark 
that “the character of the corporation cannot exonerate it from 
the legal responsibilities involved in the business which it was 
created to transact, and it must be liable for the acts of 
its othcers done in the regular performance of their duties. 
(Reed v. Home Savings Bank, 130 Mass. 443.) But its character 
is of importance in deciding what the duties of its officers are, 
and in determining whether the acts done by them were in the. 
performance of such duties. Its officers cannot assume_ respon- 
sibilities or enter into transactions or contracts, express or 
implied, so as to involve the bank, unless such acts are clearly 
incidental to the duties imposed upon them.” (J. Devens in 
Commonwealth v. Reading Savings Bank, 133 Mass. p. 19.) 

Trustees cannot purchase property on credit. ‘“ No such power is 
expressly conferred upon them; nor do we think -it can be sus- 
tained as an incidental power.” (Walton, J., /vranklin Company v. 
Lewiston Savings Bank, 68 Me. 43, p. 46; Mutual Savings Bank 
v. Meriden Agency Co., 24 Conn. 159.) Consequently, a company 
that loaned money to a savings bank to pay for stock taken by 
the trustees in another company, and which was pledged for the 
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payment of the loan, could not recover the same. (/d@.) In this 
case the court further remarked that, “If ‘a corporation can pur- 
chase any portion of the capital stock of another corporation it 
can purchase the whole, and invest all its funds in that way, and 
thus be enabled to engage exclusively in a _ business entirely for- 
eign to the purposes for which it was created. A banking cor- 
poration could become a manufacturing corporation, and a manu- 
facturing corporation could become a_ banking corporation. This 
the law will not allow.” (/d. p. 46; Sumner v. Marcy, 3 W. & 
M. 105.) 

Nor can trustees exchange a loan to a bank, whether made in 
violation of law or not, into a deposit. (Rosenbach v. Manufact- 
urers’ & Builders’ Bank, 69 N. Y., 358.) The object of chang- 
ing the loan into a deposit in this case was to give the savings 
bank a preference over the creditors of the defendant bank, to 
which it would have been entitled if the deposit had been lawful. 
On the other hand, if they should borrow money the lender's 
right to recover would not be defeated by their misuse of it. 
After making the loan, he is not required to follow it and have 
the money applied to bank purposes to insure its recovery. 
(Donnell v. Lewis County Savings Bank, 80 Mo. 165; Thompson 
v. Lambert, 44 lowa 242; JMzl/s v. Gleason, 11 Wis. 470; Jler- 
chants’ Bank v. State Bank, to Wall. 604; Lexington v. Butler, 
14 Wall. 282; Rengling v. Kohn, 6 Mo. aff. 333.) 

If a trustee should give a mortgage to make up a deficiency 
in the assets of a savings bank, caused by losses on loans, he 
could not afterward deny its validity on the ground that no con- 
sideration was given therefor. (Best v. Thiel, 79 N. Y. 15.) It 
may be remarked that when this principle was first applied, the 
trustee gave the mortgage after the bank superintendent had 
informed the trustees that they were liable, and that their indi- 
vidual liability would be enforced unless the deficiency was repaired. 
The depositors were induced to leave their deposits in consequence 
of this action, and “the clearest principles of justice and morality” 
required that the validity of the mortgage should be sustained. 

In declaring dividends, trustees are forbidden by _ statute in 
New York, and other States, from declaring them in _ excess of 
the profits earned by their bank. (Laws of 1875, Ch. 371.) If, 
however, a smaller dividend is voted, in good faith, than the 
profits earned without deducting the expenses, but not received, 
the trustees are not liable. (Van Dyck v. McQuade, 86 N. Y. 38, 
revsg. 57 How. Pr. 62, S. C. 45, N. Y. Sup. Ct. 620.) Moreover, 
when a dividend is declared and credited to a depositor, he 
can retain it, thus preferring him to the other creditors of the 
bank. (/d.) 

In dealing with a debtor, the authority of trustees has been 
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expounded, to some extent, in a recent case worthy of mention. 
It covers the ground of their authority to accept trust deeds 
and assignments. The debtor was insolvent, and so was the bank, 
if the debtor’s obligations could not be collected. But it was sup- 
posed that these obligations could be collected within three years, 
that the bank’s embarrassment was temporary, and in the end 
would pay all of its depositors. The trustees accepted a trust 
mortgage from the debtor to secure the bank’s claim. “In that 
condition of things,” said the court, “it was undoubtedly the 
duty of the trustees, in the exercise of a sound discretion, to do 
all that could be done to protect the interests of the depositors. 
Acting upon the light they had, they deemed it best to accept 
the provisions of the trust deed, and avail themselves of such 
payments as the trustee might be able to make. They may have 
misjudged; their action may have been unwise; but we cannot 
say that it was a gross breach of trust, so much so as to raise 
a presumption of fraud. . . . They are not to be judged wholly 
by subsequent events. If they acted in good faith, without neg- 
ligence, and according to their best judgment, we cannot say that 
their acts were unauthorized.” (Greene v. Sprague Manufacturing 
Co. 52 Conn. 330, p. 360.) And if the bank should be in an 
embarrassed condition, and its affairs should be under State 
investigation, the trustees would have authority to accept such a 
deed. (/d. Greene v. Sp., efc., 49 Conn. 282.) Trustees, too, may 
assent to an assignment of the property of a debtor. (/d.) 

If the affairs of a savings bank are managed by committees 
selected from the trustees, they must exercise reasonable circum- 
spection over the committees, and will be responsible for their 
wrongful acts if neglecting to do this. In Wzet/zams v. McKay, 
(40 N. J. Eq. 189), the president and other members of the com- 
mittee for a long period had _ systematically violated the bank’s 
charter in lending its deposits. Their conduct was regarded by 
the court as presumptively known to the trustees, who were not 
permitted, therefore, to escape. Said Ch. J. Beasley: ‘“ Doubtless 
such officers had the right to rely, in many respects, on the 
skill and diligence of their committeemen, and if, exercising a 
reasonable circumspection, they were unaware of the misconduct 
or neglects of such agents, they would not be responsible for the 
consequences. But so vlain was their duty to oversee the busi- 
ness done by such committeemen, that it seems to me they are 
chargeable, Arzma facze, with a knowledge of what was doing, or 
had been done, in all important matters by such bodies. That 
they themselves thought this duty of general supervision was 
incumbent upon them is perfectly manifest from the entire tenor 
of the by-law prescribing the conduct of business at the semi- 
annual meetings, and providing that at such times should be read 
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the reports of the treasurer and committees, and of the minutes 
of the finance committee.’* 

The wrongful acts of the committeemen were the making of 
illegal loans for a long period of years. The directors were 
regarded as grossly negligent in not discovering these things, 
The Chief Justice further remarked: “I entirely repudiate the 
notion that this board of managers could leave the entire ajiairs 
of this bank to certain committeemen, and then, when disaster 
to the innocent and helpless cestzus gue trustent ensued, stifle all 
complaints of their neglects by saying, ‘We did not do these 
things, and we know nothing about them.’ Plainly, such was not 
the opinion of Lord Hardwicke, when, in the case of Charctadle 
Corporation v. Sutton (2 Atk. 400), he said: ‘Committeemen are 
most properly agents to those who employ them in the trust, 
and who empower them to superintend and direct the affairs of 
the corporation. If some persons are guilty of gross negligence, 
and leave the management entirely to others, they may be guilty 
by this means of the breaches of trust that are committed by 
others.’ ’ 

An instructive case has been decided in New Jersey. A savings 
bank could lend no money on mortgage, except real estate worth 
at least twice the sum invested, above all incumbrances. It was 
the duty of the finance committee to attend to all applications 
for loans. A member of the committee was about to draw money 
from the bank to buy a third mortgage, when the _ president 
requested him to let the bank have it. He did so, and the 
mortgage was transferred to the bank. The property was then 
worth much more than all the mortgages. The first mortgagee 
afterward foreclosed, took the property, and the receiver of the 


* The Chief Justice further remarked: ‘‘ The only guaranty given to depositors 
consisted in the reputation of its managers with respect to probity and _ fiscal 
ability, and such guaranty was a mere snare if more than ‘two-thirds of such 
officers were to have no substantial part in the management. Doubtless such 
officers had the right to rely in many respects on the skill and diligence of their 
committeemen, and if, exercising a reasonable circumspection, they were unaware 
of the misconduct or neglects of such agents, they would not be responsible for 
the consequences. But so plain was their duty to oversee the business done by 
such committeemen, that it seems to me, they are chargeable, przma facie, with 
a knowledge of what was doing, or had been done, in all important matters 
by such bodies. That they themselves thought this duty of general supervision 
was incumbent upon them is perfectly manifest from the entire tenor of the by- 
law prescribing the conduct of business at the semi-annual meetings, and pro- 
viding that at such times should be read the reports of the treasurer and com- 
mittees, and of the minutes of the finance committee. From these considerations 
I think it must be conceded that these officers had no special dispensation from 
the exercise of that degree of care and vigilance that the law generally acts of 
persons holding similar positions. (See Land Credit Company v. Lord Fermoy, 
5 Chan. App. 763, 770.) 
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bank demanded indemnity from the member of the finance com- 
mittee who had sold the mortgage to the bank. As he had 
acted in good faith he was not responsible for the loss. (Wdi- 
liams v. McDonald, 37 N. J]. Eq. 409; see Wellzams v. Riley, 34 
Id. 398.) 

Having shown the limitations to their authority, and when they 
render their bank liable for exceeding it, we shall next consider 
when they are personally liable for their conduct. One _ of 
the best considered cases determining the measure of fidelity, 
care and diligence which trustees owe to a savings bank and 
its depositors is Hun. v. Cary (82 N. Y. 65 affg. 59 How. 
Pr. 426.) Judge Earl, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
said: ‘The relation existing between the corporation and _ its 
trustces is mainly that of principal and agent, and the _ relation 
between the trustees and the depositors is similar to that of 
trustee and cestuz gue (rust. The trustees are bound to observe 
the limits placed upon their powers in the charter, and if they 
transcend such limits and cause damage, they incur liability. If 
they act fraudulently, or do a _ willful wrong, it is not doubted 
that they may be held for all the damage they cause to 
the bank or its depositors. But if they act in good faith within 
the limits of powers conferred, using proper prudence and dili- 
gence, they are not sesponsible for mere mistakes or errors of 
judgment. 

“When one deposits money in a savings bank, or takes stock 
in a corporation, thus divesting himself of the immediate control 
of his property, he expects, and has the right to expect, that 
the trustees or directors, who are chosen to take his place in 
the management and control of his property, will exercise ordinary 
care and prudence in the trusts committed to them—the same 
degree of care and prudence that men prompted by self-interest 
generally exercise in their own affairs. When one voluntarily takes 
the position of trustee or director of a corporation, good faith, 
exact justice, and public policy unite in requiring of him such a 
degree of care and prudence, and it is a gross breach of duty— 
crassa negligentia—not to bestow them. . . . It seems to me 
that it would be a monstrous proposition to hold that trustees, 
intrusted with the management of the property, interests and 
business of other people, who divest themselves of the manage- 
ment and confide in them, are bound to give only slight care to 
the duties of their trust, and are liable only in case of gross 
inattention and negligence; and I have found no authority fully 
upholding such a proposition. It is true that authorities are found 
which hold that trustees are liable only for crassa neglizgentza, 
which literally means gross negligence; but that phrase has been 
defined to mean the absence of ordinary care and diligence 
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adequate to the particular case.” (See opinions cited by the court 
from Scott v. De Peyster, 1 Edw. Ch. 513, 543; Spering’s Appeal, 
71 Pa. 11; Hodges v. New England Screw Co., 1 R. I. 312, S.¢. 
3 R. I. 9; Lzguzdators of the Western Bank v. Douglas, 11 Ses- 
sion Cases Scotch 3 series 112; Charitable Corporation v. Sutton, 
2 Atk. 405: Litchfield v. White, 3 Sandf. 545.) 

In this case the bank had averaged about $70,000 of deposits 
during the first six years of its existence. Its expenses had 
exceeded its income. In the sixth year the trustees purchased a 
lot for $29,250, paid $10,000 in cash, and agreed to build a bank- 
ing-house thereon which should cost $27,000, and mortgaged the 
lot for $30,500. The object of building the banking-house was to 
increase its deposits. The bank failed in 1875. The lot was worth 
less than $1,000, and was swept away by foreclosure. At the 
time it was purchased the trustees knew that the assets were 
insufficient to pay the bank’s debts. The trustees were regarded 
not simply wrong in judgment, but improvident and _ recklessly 
and unreasonably extravagant, and failing in that measure of 
reasonable prudence, care and skill which the law requires. 

Nor is the degree of liability lessened because the service is 
rendered gratuitously. (Hun. v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65.) In /[V2l/cams 
v. McKay (40 N. J. Eq. 189), the trustees were unpaid, “but the 
duty,” said Ch. J. Beasley, “of bringing to their office ordinary 
skill and vigilance was none the less on that account, for to this 
extent there is no distinction known to the law between a volun- 
teer and a salaried agent. These defendants held themselves out 
to the public as the managers of this bank, and by so doing they 
severally engaged to carry it on in the same way that men of 
common prudence and skill conduct a similar business for them- 
selves. This is the measure of the responsibility of officers of this 
kind.” 

A novel case has been decided in Ohio. Five persons applied 
for a savings bank charter, as the law required, and who atlter- 
ward organized and elected themselves and five others trustees, 
who thereby became a board of managers. One of them was 
elected president and another cashier. Yet the business done was 
exclusively of a general banking character. One depositor, who 
received a certificate for his money on which the bank promised 
to pay ten per cent. interest, sued the trustees as_ bankers, who 
were conducting the business under the name of the Farmers 
Savings Bank. The court held that all of them were prema facie 
partners, and liable for the deposit. (Redenour v. Mayo, 40 Ohio 
St. 9, S. C. 29 /d. 128.) 

The fraud and gross negligence (which is quite generally regarded 
as similar or equivalent to fraud) which render trustees liable 
mav be their own direct action or the action of those employed 
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by them. Many of the illegal investments of savings banks have 
been made by their trustees; in other cases they have been liable 
for the conduct of the treasurer, manager and other officers. Thus, 
in the case of Pazue v. Mead (59 How. Pr. 318) the officers 
loaned money exceeding an amount authorized by charter, on 
vacant and unproductive land, not worth twice the sum loaned. 
“The transaction,” said the court, “was at the time entered on 
the books of the bank, and although made by the bank officers, 
it is presumed to have been done with the knowledge and assent 
of the trustees. They are legally chargeable with notice of the 
acts of the officers in and about the business of the _ bank, 
especially when they are entered on the books, and if they would 
escape liability they must dissent from and oppose illegal or 
improvident action, and seek to remove officials who do _ them. 
The trustees are responsible for the acts of officers whom they 
place and retain in position. But the complaint contains allega- 
tions charging the trustees with knowledge and approval and 
ratification of the act. This renders them liable. Their defense, 
if any, must be interposed to the merits.” 

The liability of trustees for the conduct of the officers employ- 
ed by them was considered by Pres. J. Sharswood in AZazsch v. 
Saving Fund, 5 Phila. 30. “If it should appear that all the 
usual means were resorted to, to keep a check upon the officers, 
that a committee or committees of examination or of investment 
were periodical, appointed or otherwise, that such committee made 
false reports and statements, the responsibility may come to be 
narrowed down to such committee and the officers.” (Mazsch v. 
Saving Fund, 5 Phila. 30.) 

But a trustee is not liable who has never taken his seat, or 
participated in the conferences held by the trustees. (Wazsch v. 
Saving Fund, 5 Phila. 30.) Nor are they liable if the losses 
caused by their illegal action have been repaired by themselves or 
others. Nothing can be recovered of them, even if the losses have 
been paid by strangers. (Hun. v. Van Dyck, 26 Hun. 567.) 

Whenever the trustees have defrauded, the depositors may sue 
for the deficiency caused by their mismanagement, if the bank 
itself will not proceed against them (Chester v. Halliard, 34 N. 
J. Eq. 341; Leffman v. Flanigan, 5 Phila. 155); but they cannot 
unite in suing the trustees for fraudulent misrepresentations. 
They cannot jointly sue the trustees for these, because their 
claims are individual; but they can jointly sue them for mis- 
management, because this is a breach of trust. (Chester v. Hallzard, 
34 N. J. Eq. 341.) If the bank is insolvent then the receiver is a 
necessary party, for the damages recovered would be paid to him 
for distribution. (/d.) 

The legality of the conduct of trustees must be determined by 
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the law of the State in which their bank exists, and not the lay 
of the State where some of the property in which the bank js 
interested may be situated. (Greene, Recezver, v. Sprague Manufactur- 
ing Co., 52 Conn. 330.) Thus a savings bank existed in Rhode 
Island, and so did a debtor, who, however, owned land in Cop. 
necticut. The debtor conveyed to the bank and other creditors 
the land in question, the conveyances were accepted by them, 
and were declared valid by the court of Rhode Island. The 
conveyances, a trust mortgage and assignment, were attacked by 
the receiver of the bank in Connecticut. But the court held 
that ‘the transaction being in the State of Rhode Island, where 
all the parties resided, and from whose laws the trustees received 
their power, and to whuse laws they were responsible, the sole 
question for them to consider was the validity of the deed there, 
and not its validity in every other State where there might be 
property of the mortgagors that the deed assumed to convey. In 
Connecticut the question can be raised of the sufficiency of the 
deed to carry the title to land here; but whatever question is 
thus raised stands wholly outside of and unaffected by any ques- 
tion as to the validity of the action of the trustees in accept- 
ing the deed.” (/d. p. 362.) 

As the relation between the directors or trustees of a saving’s 
bank and the depositors is that of trusteeship, the statute of 
limitations will not be a bar against a charge of mismanage- 
ment on their part which had occurred more than six years 
before the filing of the proceeding against them. (W2el/zams v. 
McKay, 40 N. J. Eq. 189; Weliams v. Retlly, 41 Ld. 137.) Says 
Beasley, C. J., in Wellaams v. McKay (40 N. J. Eq. 189), ‘“Look- 
ing upon the present controversy as growing out of a trusteeship, 
it seems to me incompatible with such a conclusion to hold that 
the statute in question will begin to run upon the vacation of 
his office by the manager, because such act has not changed the 
essential nature of the transaction, for the right of the depositor 
remains, as before, a purely equitable one, which he cannot 
enforce in a court of common law. And it is the accrual of the 
right of action at law which calls the statute, by force of its 
own terms, into play. Lapse of time, therefore, is not an 
absolute bar to an equity of this nature, but lapse of time 13 
often a strong, and sometimes a conclusive circumstance in the 
administration of the law of equity.” (See Welléams v. Page, 24 
Beav. 654, cited by the court.) 
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REPORT OF THE CONTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 

The report of Mr. Lacey, the Controller of the Currency, 
covers the year ended October 31, 1889, at which time there were 
in existence 3,319 National banks, the largest number in operation 
since the beginning of the system. These associations possess an 
ageregate capital of $620,174,365. The last reports of condition 
exhibit their resources and liabilities on September 30, 1889. 
The number reporting at that time was 3,290. A summary of 
these reports shows: Capital, §612,584,095; surplus, $197,394,761 ; 
undivided profits, $84,866,869; gross deposits, including amounts due 
banks, $1,950,935,161; loans and discounts, $1,805,729,739; all of 
which items show an increase over any previous date. The amount 
of circulation outstanding was $203,662,732, of which $131,225,172 
was secured by United States bonds, and the rest, $72,437,560, 
was represented by deposit of lawful money in the Treasury. 
These banks held $194,972,900 in United States bonds (of which 
$146,471,700 were to secure circulating notes), $164,326,449 of specie, 
and $86,752,093 of legal-tender notes. 

\Vithin the year 211 banks were organized, having an aggregate 
capital of $21,240,000. These banks deposited with the Treasurer 
to secure circulation $4,378,550 United States bonds, upon which 


were issued $3,912,975 in circulating notes. Pennsylvania has now 
the largest number of associations in operation; Massachusetts 


leads in point of capital stock, and New York in respect to 
deposits and volume of business. Within the year forty-one banks 
went into voluntary liquidation, and only two failed, leaving the 
net additions to the new system 168, as against 90 last year. 
Notwithstanding this gratifving increase the Controller says the 
system has not kept pace with the necessities of the people for 
increased banking facilities. This is made evident by the marked 
increase in the percentage of State’ banks organized in the last 
five years. 

The Controller reports that of the 4,148 associations which 
have entered the system only 130 have become insolvent, and 
that out of a total of $53,374,660 of claims proved, $35,090,572 
have been paid, and assets remain undistributed valued at $3,439,- 
300, reducing the loss to creditors of failed banks of the entire 
system during the 27 years to $14,844,788, upon average deposits 
for the 27 years of $985,614,815, making the average annual loss 
only 0.055 per cent. upon the average annual deposits. Not only are 
the interests of depositors fully protected in the National system, 
says the Controller, but the minimum of loss is realized in the 
handling of the checks, drafts and certificates that are used in 
the transfer of bank credits, and which form about 95 per cent. 
of the actual currency of the country. Congress is_ therefore 
asked to preserve a system which has so admirably served the 
purposes of the Government, and is so completely satisfactory to 
the people, by relieving it of the unnecessary burdens now im- 
posed by law. 

_ It is demonstrated by tables that there is an actual loss result- 
ing to National banks by reason of their being obliged to deposit 
bonds and take out circulation, wherever the current rate of 
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interest is greater than 4.76 per cent. As the prevailing rate jin 
all of the States west of the Alleghanies is in excess of that 
named, it follows, says the Controller, that in the greater number 
of States, the enforced deposit of bonds to secure circulation js 
an impediment in the way of organization of new banks, and has 
a tendency directly to diminish the volume of currency issued by 
the banks already in existence. ' 

Of the 146,471,700 United States bonds, held as security for the 
circulation of National banks on September 30, $51,174,417 is in 
excess of the minimum requirements. This excess on October 4, 
1888, was $79,879,220, showing a decrease during the last twelve 
months of $28,704,803. It is deemed certain by the Controller 
that this withdrawal of bonds held in excess of the minimum 
requirements will continue so long as the present conditions exist, 
and it is asserted that legislation is necessary to prevent a con- 
traction of the volume of National bank currency. 

In the opinion of the Controller, the laws governing National 
banks should be so amended as to produce the following modifi- 
cations: 

1. The minimum deposit of bonds to secure circulation should 
be fixed at ten per centum of capital in respect to associations 
having a capital of $300,000 or less, and for all banks having a 
greater capital, a minimum deposit of $30,000 in bonds should be 
required. 

2. Circulation should be issued to the par value of the bonds 
deposited. 

3. Semi-annual duty on circulation should be so reduced as to 
equal one-fourth of one per cent. per annum. 

These changes in the law, it is held, would do little more than 
save the National banks from loss on account of circulation, if 
the present premium on United States bonds is maintained. 

Upon a careful survey of the entire field it is the opinion of 
the Controller that the proposed legislation would tend to arrest 
the present contraction rather than accelerate it, because (1) the 
present excess now held at a loss will probably increase if a 
profit is apparent; (2) the banks now holding an excess will not 
avail themselves of the privilege of withdrawal conferred by the 
reduction of the minimum; (3) the organization of new _ banks 
will be nearly or quite doubled, and the deposit of bonds received 
from this source will be maintained even under the _ reduced 
requirements; (4) the withdrawal of bonds by reason of banks 
going into voluntary liquidation will be greatly reduced; and (5) 
the addition of Io per cent. in circulation will apply to all bonds 
now on deposit, as well as those which may hereafter be pledged, 
and would add nearly $15,000,000 to the circulation upon present 
holdings. 

The reduction of the duty on circulation is commended, upon 
the ground that the present tax is unjust to the banks, because 
it is imposed on account of a privilege now valueless, and the 
revenues of the Government are in excess of its requirements. 

The gain accruing to the Government by reason of National 
bank notes lost and unredeemed is estimated at not more than 
one per cent., nor less than one-half of one per cent. of the 
total issue. 

In the Controller's opinion the adoption of the amendments 
proposed will afford the relief now necessary. He does not recom- 
mend any issue of long-date bonds, which would defer the pay- 
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ment of the present issues as they mature, but does favor a 
reduction of interest upon existing bonds to 2% per cent., by the 
prepayment to holders of the difference between that rate of 
interest and the 4 per cent. interest which the bonds now carry. 





THE NATION'S FINANCES. 


The following is a synopsis of the Report of the U. S. Treasurer 

]. N. Huston, for the last fiscal year: 
’ The year is characterized as a remarkable one in the history of the 
public finances, both the revenues and the expenditures having been 
exceeded but few times since the foundation of the Government. ‘The 
former amounted to $387,050,058, and the latter to $299,288,978, inclusive 
of $17,292,362 paid in premium on bonds purchased. The surplus 
revenues June 30 were $87,761,060, a decrease of $23,580,193, as compared 
with the year before, counting premium on bonds as an ordinary 
expenditure. On June 30, 1888, there was in the Treasurer's custody, 
in cash and effective credits, the sum of $764,729,335, and a year later 
the sum of $760,643,871. The current liabilities decreased in the 
interval from $148,291,347 to $127,931,880, and the reserve from $229,- 
805,009 to $193,097,047. The gold inthe Treasury in excess of certiti- 
cates outstanding was $193,610,172 in 1888, and $186,257,490 in 1889. 
Notwithstanding the loss of gold, both in the aggregate and in the 
amount not covered by certificates, amounting to nearly 4 per cent., the 
position of the Treasury was strengthened in every respect save the 
amount of reserve. The total assets, the liabilities, and the reserve all 
fell off about 14 per cent. At the beginning of the year the free gold 
was $45,000,000, and at the close, $58,000,000, in excess of the demand 
liabilities. The unavailable funds, exclusive of upward of $28,000,000 
on deposit, with the States under the law of 1836, amounted at the end 
of the year to $1,415,433, having been decreased by an appropriation of 
$24,016 to cover losses in the New York Sub-Treasury, and increased by 
a loss of $10,000 at San Francisco. The Treasurer suggests that the 
present method of keeping the accounts, by which he is charged with 
funds that do not exist, should be changed so that the books would at 
all times show the true state of the Treasury without real or apparent 
discrepancies. . 

[he changes that took place in the currency were an increase of about 
$34,000,000 in the stock of silver, a contraction of $41,009,000 in the 
National bank circulation and a loss of $25,750,000 of gold. Of the 
three the first two are not unusual, but the last is new. The amount of 
the loss is less than 4 per cent. of the stock, and the fact of the loss 
itself is not considered significant, in view of the large number of 
Americans that have visited Europe the past season, and the rapid influx 
of gold during the two years preceding the last. The total stock of 
gold, silver and circulating notes was $2,085,334,571 in 1888 and $2,099,- 
965,718 in 1889. It would seem from these figures that there has been 
an increase of the circulating medium, but if the certificates of deposit, 
which are included, to set aside, and the actual moneys disposed of 
according to ownership, the foregoing figures will be reduced to $1,698,- 
994,649 for 1888, and $1,666,095,420 for 1889, making apparent a contrac- 
tion of about $33,000,000 in the total currency of the country. As the 
holdings of the Treasury decreased in the interval in the sum of 
209 
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$41,000,000, the circulation increased about $8,000,000. The public lost 
$18,000,000 of gold and $30,000,000 of notes, and gained $56,000,000 in 
silver. 

The increase of the circulation of silver certificates was about 
$56,000,000, having kept pace with the rate for the two previous years, 
The new issues of small denominations appear to have fully supplied 
the needs of the country. 

The coinage of the standard silver dollars has proceeded without any 
incident worthy of remark. The shipments to and trom the Treasury 
have been about as usual, but the expenses of handling have recently 
been considerable. As the efforts to increase the circulation have 
proved futile, no extraordinary inducements have been held out to the 
public to take them, and it is suggested that it might be well to stop 
paying the cost of transportation from the Treasury. It is claimed that 
in this way the silver dollar would have the advantage of being held 
strictly on a par with the other currency, while the step would not give 
the publicany just cause for complaint. 

During the year the National Banks withdrew $66,340,900 of their 
bonds, held by the Treasury as security for circulating notes or public 
moneys. The deposits amounted to $25,243,700. There remained at 
the close of the year $148,121,450, belonging to 3,262 banks, as security 
for circulation, and $45,222,000 belonging to 270 banks, as security for 
deposits. In the last ten years the number of active banks has increased 
nearly 60 per cent., while the amount of bonds held to secure their 
notes has decreased in about the same proportion. The minimum limit 
of bonds for the present capital of the banks is only about fifty or sixty 
millions below the amount now on deposit. The amount of public 
moneys held by depository banks ran down from $58,712,511.11 to 
$47,259,714.39. the result mainly of the voluntary acts of the banks in 
surrencering the deposits and withdrawing their bonds. The semi- 
annual tax on circulation amounted to $1,410,531 for the year. 

The decrease of $41,000,000 in the National bank circulation was the 
largest that has taken place within any one year since this currency was 
first issued. The contraction which began in 1883 with the redemption 
of the 3 per cent. bonds has amounted to $150,000,c00, of which $100,- 
000,c00 tell to the last three years. The outstanding notes amounted to 
$211,000,000 on June 30, with $78,000,000 of lawful money on deposit tor 
further reductions. In proportion to the circulation the redemptions 
were unusually heavy. but there has been a distinct falling oli since 
February. An investigation of the causes which have produced the 
large accumulation of funds in the Treasury forthe retirement of these 
notes leads to the conclusion that, unless unfavorable conditions should 
arise, the amount will continue to run down until it reaches an unimport- 
ant figure. The net deposits during the year amounted to $32,454,415. 
of which sum $29,583,580 was for the reduction of the circulation o! 
active banks. 

The report closes with some criticisms on the inferiority of the pro- 
visions for the safety of the public funds and the conveniencies for the 
transaction of business, and makes certain recommendations for 
improvements in this respect. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 

Edward O. Leech, the Director of the Mint, has submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a report on the operations of the mints and 
assay oflices for the fisc al year ended June 30, 1889. 

DEPOSITS AND PURCHASES OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The value of the gold deposited was $48,900,712.04, of which $31,440,- 
-78.92 consisted of the product of the mines of the United States, 
against $32,406,306.59 deposited during the prior fiscal year, indicating 
4 falling off in the gold product of about a million dollars. Foreign 
gold coin and bullion were melted down of the value of $6,583,992.65. 

The silver received aggregated 35,627,273.69 standard ounces, of the 
coining value of $41,457,190.97. Of the silver received, 32,895,985.50 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $38,278,964.79, was classified as 
of domestic production. The silver purchased for the silver dollar coin- 
age during the year, on Offers to the Treasury Department, aggregated 
28,557,109.79 ste andard ounces, costing $23,998,763.47, an average cost of 
$0.9337 per ounce fine. 

The ave rage price of silver in London during the year was $0.9316 per 
Ounce t] ine. 

The total amount of silver acquired for the silver dollar coinage, 
ached ing small purchases and partings, aggregated 29,409,845.59 
standard ounces, costing $24,717,853.81. 

The profit on the coinage of silver dollars during the year was 
S9,370,002.20, and on subsidiary silver coins, $32,987.65 ; total se igniorage, 
$0 103, 49.85 

The total coinage of silver dollars under the “ Bland ” Act to Novem- 
ber 1, 1889. was $343,638,001, and the total profit on the silver coinage to 
July 1, 1889, $57,378,254.18. The net profit (after deducting expenses 
for distribution and wastage) for the eleven years ended June 30, 1889, 
was $56,349,737-57- The number of silver dollars in circulation, Novem- 
ber 1, 1889, was 60,098,480, and the amount held by the Treasury in 
excess of certificates outstanding was 6,219,577. The number of 
silver dollars distributed from the mints during the year was 14,141,319, 
an excess of 2,089,215 over the amount transferred in the preceding 
year. 42,000,000 silver dollars were transferred from the mint at 
Philadelphia, and 8,000,000 from the mint at New Orleans to the Treas- 
ury at Washington for storage during the fiscal year. 

The coinage executed at the mints was as follows: 

COINAGE OF FISCAL YEAR 188c. 














Denomination. Pleces. Value. 

I il eid eae és iii 1,639,285 $25,543,910 oc 
ee 33,793,860 33,793,860 co 
Subsidiary silver........... 6,477,134 721,686 40 
SN Mic ésdcawsvsecevs 51,516,861 906,473 21 

Wistdndecdessuenne 93,427,140 $60,965,929 61 

Gold and silver bars were manufactured as follows 

DP taddchhsedaktsdebwle shaeaue scanned $22,241,121 42 
Piititad weekend Aedsseuueessaianeins 6,709,249 13 

:, iain aia iepvededwnws ecoesses GeRognsb7 ss 


Medals were manufactured at the mint at Philadelphia as follows: 


oeewervreeeneevreeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


see eeeeewaeeeweeeererer eee eeeeneer eevee eee eee eeeeene 
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Gold bars were exchanged for gold coin, free of charge, principally at 
the assay office at New York, during the year, mainly for export, of the 
value of $57,507,812.42. 

The Director sets forth at some length the causes of the recent large 
movement of gold from the United States. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


The amount appropriated for the support of the mints and assay 
offices during the fiscal year was $1,095,650, of which $994, 989.71 was 
expended. In addition, there was expended — the appropriation for 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, $224,155.05, and from an 
unexpended appropriation, $116.60, making “the total expenditures 
$1,219,261.36. 

The net expenditures of the refineries was $153,022.12, against earn- 
ings amounting to $130,755.91. The total earnings of the mints from all 
sources amounted to $10,351,701.47, and the total expenditures and 


7* Ow 


losses to $1,502,665.60, leaving the net profits for the year, $8,849,035.87 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


GOLD. 


Imports : 
Foreign ee ee ee $1,705,450 
Foreign coin 7,175,789 


Foreign ores $7,287 


Total foreign $8,968, 526 
United States coin 1,403,619 


Total gold imports......... 
Exports : 
iia tit earl a ea a el ‘ $50, 786, 393 
Domestic coin 4,143,939 
IR ech wae ebek 6eebbeseeteen anes 80,901 





Total domestic 
Foreign bullion re-exported 
Foreign coin re-exported 





Total foreign.... vee+ $5,021,953 





Os 5 6 nn odes secu cevessreceussessnesaus 


SILVER. 
Imports : 
Foreign bullion $5,713,049 
SN GU I Gas vv ccccnseeccgeseecess €,004, 165 
Foreign silver coin 12,687,823 





Total foreign . $24,405,037 
United States coin... 277,343 





I a a ia a eld lad esi $24,682,380 
Exports : 
Domestic bullion seve $25,217,903 
Domestic coin - 66,759 





Total domestic $25,284,662 


Foreign coin re-exported. . $11,373-972 
Foreign bullion and ore re-exported . 58,149 


Total foreign $11,432,121 


Total domestic and foreign. . 
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Loss OF GOLD AND SILVER TO THE UNITED STATES BY 
EXPORT, 1889. 








EE ccc aneecarainenees sanenehdnevaesencsiecede $49,061, 101 
PPP ET TET TTETICE LUCE LEE EET T rT erererTe 12,034,403 
ats hekeekehen nk cee eeeeeerbinn . $61,695,504 


The imports of silver-lead ores into the United States during the 
fiscal year amounted to 118,322 tons, containing 58,679,609 pounds of 
metallic lead, valued at the custom houses at $931,229, and silver, 
$4,871,110. | . | . 

The Director estimates the metallic stock of the United States to 
have been, on July 1, 1889: 





ta civethd ened raedsewnnddddens eau $680,063, 505 
eed ac cbc GE kK CODEN 044 WE ON cee we 05s 420,545,929 
i ee be dnt akee eadees ‘ wees Pl, JOO,612,4 34 


The amount of paper and metallic money in circulation in the United 
States (outside of the Treasury) on July 1, 1889, was $1,380,418,091, 
against $1,372,240,256 at the close of the preceding fiscal year, an increase 
in the circulation of $8,177,835. 

The total metallic stock on November 1, 1889, was estimated to have 





been : 
SS rr é. Sedededessd eeerenseeesbues $684, 194,686 
hi a66 6d dnd bead neesdnde sisi eheneeseeews 431,184,953 
eT rT er eT rr ee $1,115,379,639 


The consumption of gold and silver in the United States in the*indus- 
trial arts, for the fiscal year, is estimated to have been : 





( rOld Be eeaeeeaceeaesee ee esbedzeoee @62eeaeeen 6 6a a “se @e @ ee eee $ 10,CO0,000 
a ake a a ar hk al $,000,0CO 
ieee la ie hie a ce a $24,060,000 


Of the gold, about $10,000,000 represented the new product used for 
industrial purposes. 

The product of gold and silver in the United States for the calendar 
year 1555, Was : 


Fine ounces. Value. 

LS ere 1,604,841 $33,175,000 
Commercial Value. Comning Value. 

ee 45.783,6032 $43,000,000 $59, 195,000 

The product of gold and silver in the world for the calendar year 1888 
Was. 

Gold i hdeanee Steet wees eee eeeeees See eee eee $105,994, 150 
eee Commercial value, $103,556,000; coining value, 142,439,150 


The coinage of the world for the calendar year 1888 was: 

Ds ticnwbesvhodk tp avieeendtdud bens eds Abe aan’ addbieeees $134, 720,639 
Pe ivtensxsetae dedawdeweeadseandwks abies dadseeneewesws 149,737,442 

Deducting re-coinages reported, and the coinage of Mexican dollars, 
the net coinage approximated : 

i Ee Te ee ae ee a ee ee $ 109,000,Cc00 
SN 6d bei es obase eee ike bunk os6n 44 ade ataes 95,000,000 

Of the latter, about 80 per cent. was full of legal tender coins executed 
by the mints of the United States, India, and Japan. 

The Director recommends legislation looking towards the discontinu- 
ance of the coinage of the $3 and $1 gold pieces and the 3-cent nickel 
pieces, and the withdrawal from circulation of pieces of those denomina- 
tions now outstanding. | 

The report is replete with interesting statistics as to the coinage, pro- 
—_ _ movement of the precious metals in the principal countries 
Ol the world. 


Gold 
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REDUCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 
IN THE BANKS. 


A reporter of the Pudl/ic Ledger, of Philadelphia, has been talking 
with Mr. Murray, President of the United States National Bank of Ney 
York, concerning the withdrawal of the Government deposits from the 
banks. Mr. Murray explained to him how, in his opinion, this should 
be done. As the Secretary of the Treasury is likely to reduce them, Mr. 
Murray s views are both timely and valuable. 

“Secretary Windom would no more call the $46,000,000 deposited in 
the National banks,” said Mr. Murray to me this afternoon, “than you 
would deliberately pull out the stopple of a water basin in order to let 
the escaping sewer gas poison your wife and children. That is a strong 
statement, but it is true, nevertheless. To do so would compe! even 
bank of deposit to call suddenly on its customers for the payment of 
their loans, and business would come te a standstill. The bankers 
would endeavor to market their Government bonds, which are held as 
security for the public money, but who would be able or willitg to pur- 
chase $46,000,000 of bonds at once? The market would be deluged with 
Government bonds, with no ready purchasers. The situation would | 
critical in the extreme. Now do you think that the banks of deposit 
haven't considered all the possibilities of any Government policy? Do 
you think that we bankers would sit still with our arms folded if we 
dreamed for an instant that the Secretary would carry out such a 
suicidal policy asthat? I am perfectly well assured of what wil! actually 
take place. [am persuaded that there will be a change from Secretary 
Fairchild’s policy, but it will be brought about as smoothly ana with 
as little friction as the famous refunding ops ration conducted by Secre- 
tary Windom in Garfield’s administration.” 

“This is how it will be done,” continued Mr. Murray. “ Every $i10 
deposited in the national banks by the Government is secured by a Goy- 
ernment bond of the par value of $100, but which is worth in the mar- 
ket, say, $127. These bonds are held by the Government, but the banks 
receive the regular 4 per cent. interest upon them. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in every bond the Government has an equity of Siio and 
the bank of deposit an equity of $17. Now, then, when the Treasury 
Department determines to withdraw its deposits from the banks, will it 
demand the $tio in cash and return the bond? No; tor that would pro- 
duce the disastrous effects described. On the contrary, the Secretar 
will say: ‘I want the public money back, but I will see that you have 
a market for your bonds. I will pay you $127 for each Stoo bond. 
This proposition accepted, what will be the result?) Why, the Govern- 
ment will retain the bonds held as security and cancel them, thus reduc- 
ing the public debt, and will pav to the banks $17 on every bond, which 
is the difference between the $110 deposited in the bank and $127, the 
value of the bond. Therefore, instead of $46,000,000 being withdrawn 
from the banks and from public circulation, there would be an actual! 
increase of seven or eight million dollars in the funds of the banks and 
just that additional amount of money out of the public Treasury and in 
the channels of trade. Can anything be more simple than that? Why, 
instead ot Wall Street being scared by the situation, it has not a particle 
of reason for apprehension. Instead of being a bear argument the 
inning A policy is really a bull argument, as it increases the amount of 
money in circulation. T marvel that Wall Street has not seen this in its 
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true light. You may well put as the headline over your article, ‘ What 
fools these mortals be.’ There might, of course, arise a question of dis- 
pute between the banks and the Secretary as to the price to be paid for 
the bonds. But the banks are in the position of a man who has a big 
mortgage on his house. The individual holding the mortgage offers to 
buy the hous se. The owner declares that the price offered is not high 
enoizh. ‘Then,’ says the mortgagee, ‘if you will not sell I will fore- 
close,’ and the owner, not being able to pay the amount of the mortgage, 
has to submit. But while the banks are in that position, they firmly 
belicve that the Secretary will deal fairly in the matter of price. I 
shouid not be surprised at any time to find on my desk a circular from 
the Secretary containing the proposition I have outlined, and should be 
no more disturbed by it than | am by the most ordinary transaction of 
my bank.” 

{ understand from another source that the Secretary's idea is to re- 
duce the Government deposits in the lines named by Mr. Murray. 


This, it is said, will be done in blocks of perhaps $5,000,000 at a time, and 
nothing will be done to disturb the money market in its present sensitive 
condition. 

>i< 


SILVER LEGISLATION. 


The proposition for the substitution of the present silver certificates 
in place of the legal-tender and National bank notes, and the increase of 
silver coinage, was referred by the action of the Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at Kansas City, to the Executive Coun- 
cil, composed of 21 leading bankers, representing eighteen different 
States. At their meeting in New York on October 16th and 17th, the 
Executive Council, by a vote of twelve to three, voted against the prop- 
osition, but gave each member of the Council the privilege of present- 
inv his views for publication with the report. 

The report has just been published, and contains the views of Messrs. 
Gage, of Chicago; Camp, of Milwaukee; Smith, of Baltimore; Potter, of 
Boston; Harris, of Minneapolis; Culbertson, of New Albany, Indiana; and 
Knox, St. John and Murray, of New York. 

We give below the paper presented by John Jay Knox, who is the 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 
| REPLY OF JOHN JAY KNOX, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, OF NEW YORK Clty, TO 
tHE PROPOSITION FOR THE SUBSTITUTION OF SILVER CERTIFI- 
CATES FOR ca npg AND NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 

The proposition of Mr. St. John involves the withdrawal of the legal- 
tender note, the Paes of the one hundred millions of gold 
pledged as security for the redemption of these notes, the increased 
issue of silver certificates from two millions worth to four millions worth 
per month and finally, the giving to these silver certificates the quality of 
legal tender. 

l.—The redemption of the legal-tender notes, and the disbursement of 
the gold held for that purpose. 

The early retirement of the legal-tender notes was a part of the plan 
of Secretary Chase and of the administration of President Lincoln. 
One of the principai reasons for the organization of the National Bank- 
ing system was to provide a market for Government bonds and to 
facilitate the refunding of the floating debt, including the legal-tender 
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notes. The National bank note was to be the permanent paper circila- 
tion, the Treasury legal-tender note was to be temporary only, to cover 
the exigencies of the war. 

On March 18, 1869, an act to strengthen the public credit was passed, 
in which “the United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provis- 
ion at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin.” After the passage of this act, the maximum 
amount of 449 millions of dollars of legal-tender notes was reduced to 
382 millions, and subsequently, under the Act of January 14, 1875, which 
authorized the increase of National bank notes, the amount was reduced 
to 346 millions, which is now outstanding. 

The writer in his reports as Comptroller of the Currency for a scries 
of years, advocated the retirement of the Government notes, and the 
issue of National bank notes in place thereof. His views have under- 
gone no change, and he still believes that a well-secured bank currrncy 
combines in a high degree uniformity, elasticity, convertibility, and 
safety, which are the highest attributes of a perfect monetary circul. ition 
for a great and prosperous country. He is in favor of the retirement of 
these notes if a better currency can be substituted therefor, but it would 
bean act of bad faith for the Government to exchange these notes for 
an inferior currency. It pledged itself when it issued these notes to pay 
them in gold coin, in the same manner that it pledged itself to pay in 
gold the bonds which it issued during the war. On March 18, 1869, 
it renewed its pledge to make provision for the redemption of these 
notesin coin. From the foundation of the Government up to the year 
1878, the total coinage of silver dollars was only eight millions; and 
there were no silver dollar pieces in existence on March 18, 1869, except 
in the cabinets of the coin collector and laboratory of the metallurgist. 

The word “ coin” in all the statutes at that time could not, theretore, 
refer to the silver dollar. The word meant gold coin, for that was the 
only kind of coin then in circulation, or in possession of the banks or in 
the vaults of the Government. It was so interpreted by every RKepubli- 
can administration, and the administration of President Cleveland, not 
being satisfied with the form of the statement of the public debt of 
Secretary Chase, of Secretary Fessenden, of Secretary McCulloch, and 
of Secretary Sherman, devised a new form of statement. 

Daniel Manning, the Secretary of the Treasury of President Cleve- 
land, took the 100 millions of gold which had been held in the general 
fund of the Treasury for many years as a reserve, and set it aside, so 
that it could not be used for general expenditures, thus proclaiming to 
all the world that it was to be held for the redemption of the legal-ten- 
der notes. 


* March 18th, 1869, an Act was passed ‘‘ to strengthen the public credit,’’ in which the United 
States ‘‘solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest possible period for the redemp- 
tion of United States notes in coin.’’ 

Quotation from Act of Congress ‘* to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’’ approved 
Janu: ry 14th, 1875: 

And on and after the first day of Janu: ary, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and seventy- 

the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury shall redeem, in coin of the U nited St: utes, legal-tender notes, then 
outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in the City of New York, in sums of not less than fifty dollars, And to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this Act authorized o1 
required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the ‘Treasury n 
otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell and dispose of at not less than par, in coin, ~— of the 
descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the Act of Congress approved July four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled ‘An Act to Authorize the Refunding of the Nation- 
al Debt,’ with like qualities, privileges and exemptions to the extent necessary to carry this Act 
into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purpose aforesaid.’ 

Extract from Section 12, Act of July sath, 1882: 

“That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates whenever 
the amount of gold coin and gold bullion inthe Treasury reserved for the redemption of the 
Jnited States notes fails below $100,000,000,”’ 
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Not only does the Act of March 18, 1869, as has been shown, pledge 
the faith of the Government for the redemption of the legal-tender 
notes in gold coin, but the act providing “for the resumption of specie 
payments, of January 14, 1875, provides for the redemption of these 
notes in coin at the office of the Assistant Treasurer in New York, and 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to sell at not less than par in 
coin a sufficient amoun’ of bonds for the purpose of providing the 
means for redeeming such notes. Under this act, Secretary Sherman 
inthe year 1878 sold a large amount of four and one-half and four per 
cent. bonds for gold, for resumption purposes, and on the day of the 
resumption, the Secretary held more than 4o per cent. in gold of the 
United States notes then outstanding. Since that time there has been 
continually on hand in the Treasury this fund of too millions, and it 
cannot be used without bad faith unless a proportionate amount of legal- 
tender notes are retired. The Act of July 12, 1882, refers in plain terms 
to this ‘*$100,000,000 of gold cotn and gold bullion in the Treasury, 
reserved for the redemption of United States notes.” 

The Resumption Act is still in force, and gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury unlimited power to sell the same kind of bonds, if necessary 
to provide gold for the redemption of these notes. When these notes 
are retired, gold certificates may be issued if additional paper currency 
is desired, and no legislation is required for this purpose, except for the 
issue of notes of a denomination of less than twenty dollars. 

for many years silver bullion has been purchased in large amounts 
and coined, but there is no good reason why gold certificates should not 
be issued upon the gold in the Treasury, as well as to use gold for the 
purchase of silver, as a basis for silver certificates. Common prudence 
would seem to dictate that at least one-half of the certificates issued, 
should be based on gold coin held in the Treasury. Both of the great 
political parties, as we have seen, are committed, and all the traditions 
of the Government are against the use of the gold, which is held for a 
specillc purpose, namely, the redemption of the legal-tender notes. 

[1.—Increase of the purchase of silver bullion for coinage from two to 
four million dollars worth per month. 

The proposition is to purchase four millions of dollars worth of silver 
monthly instead of two millions as at present, to take the place of the 
legal-tender notes and National bank notes, and this is to be coined into 
standard silver dollars. The amount of National bank notes outstand- 
ing October 1, 1889, was 203 millions, and the amount of legal-tender 
notes 346 millions, making a total of 549 millions. If the value of the 
standard silver dollar is 75 cents, then 60,000,000 of such pieces will be 
coined annually for nine years, and at the end of that period we shall 
have inthe Treasury vaults 540 millions to be added to the existing 
coinage of 343 millions, making a grand total of 883 millions, upon 
which silver legal-tender certificates are to be issued. The result of this 
Operation of exchanging the present legal-tender and National bank 
notes for another and inferior kind of paper currency will not be a sav- 
ing, but an expenditure of 278 millions in addition to the $100,0c0,000 
now held as a reserve for the present legal-tender notes. We have now 
in the Treasury 283 millions of standard silver dollars, upon which 277 
millions of certificates have been issued ; 60 millions of standard silver 
dollars are also in circulation, and 6 millions in the Treasury upon 
which no certificates have been issued. 

The larger part of the 283 millions of silver dollars now in the vaults 
of the Treasury will probably remain there permanently, unless they are 
brought out for the purpose of being sold, or for recoinage. No one, 
not even the most persistent advocate of silver, proposes to use any 
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large amount of the silver dollars, in business transactions. If a ten 
was to be legally made of a thousand dollars, Treasury notes or ¢ 
coin would always be used in preference, because they can be more con- 
veniently handlea than seventy-one pounds ot silver dollars. No busi- 
ness man would continue to manufacture millions of ingots or planclicts 
of silver at an expense of two per cent., or $2,000,000 On every 100,000,- 
ooo manufactured, when the bullion itself could be more safely held in 
large masses. The bullion in mass is asafer collateral than the coin. .\ 
sufficient amount of silver dollars is already in the Treasury, to pay 
every certificate, that is likely to be presented during the next century, 
Why then continue to convert silver bullion, if it must be pure hased 

into coin? No reason can be given except one of sentiment. 

It would seem that the very first step in legislation should be a bill to 
stop the coinage of the two millions a month which we are now purchias- 
ing, and issue certificates upon the bullion, thus saving the expense of 
coinage. Certainly if four miliions a month of silver is to be bought 
during the next nine years, and 550 m‘llions coined, we should, as an 
ordinary act of prudence, save the eleven millions of dollars of cost of 
coinage, and issue certiticates directly upon the buliion. Such a chang 
would combine economy with safety, even if the certificates were issued 
upon a basis of 412% grains. 

Mr. St. John says: “ We need not be mindful of what sum we coin of 
silver, so long as we continue to retire the same sum of paper, pera: Ise 
we thereby merely substitute silver of some intrinsic value, for pa/ 
mere waste paper worth.’ tis thus he characterizes the 203 millions of 
National bank notes, secured by Uniled States bonds, by the resources 
of the National banks, and by the individual liability of shareholders! 
It is thus he characterizes the 346 millions of legal- tender Treasury 
notes for the redemption of which $100,000,000 of gold is held asa 
reserve, for the redemption of which is pledged in addition the prope rty 
of every citizen, the resources of the whole United States! We object 
to the substitution of the present silver certificates for this paper “ of 
mere waste paper worth,” because it is plainly a substitution of an 
inferior circulating note for one that is more elastic, more readily con- 
vertible, and more certain of redemption at full par value than the silver 
certificate. 

Mr. St. John is sanguine that the purchase of 48 millions worth of sil- 
ver annually for nine years and its coinage at great expense will rapidly 
enhance the value of silver. Equally sanguine were the advocates of 
silver coinage ten years ago, when we commenced the purchase of 
$24,090,000 annually, but the result has not justified their hopes; tor 
there has been a steady decline in its value. The rise of silver expected 
may not follow upon the purchases of the Government. A largely 
increased production may prevent it. The hoards of silver held by 
other countries, and by France as weil as by Germany, are a continual 
menace upon the market. The probability of a change of legislation in 
this country in reference to the purchase of silver, the certainty that the 
purchase of silver will cease at the end of nine years, even if this plan 
should be adopted, will have the effect to prevent the rapid enhance- 
ment of its value. Even if there should be a temporary rise, the increas- 
ed smeltage of inferior ores consequent upon the increase in price, and 
the danger of the disappearance from the market of a purchaser like the 
Government, will combine to prevent the return of the relationship of 
silver to gold—of 16 to 1—of fifteen years ago. 

We do not assent to the proposition that legislation can be obtained 
compelling the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the purchase 0! 
silver to $4,000,000 a month. Even if such legislation should pass we 
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may reasonably expect the President of the United Statesto interpose 
his veto, or at least Gecline to give it his approval, as President Grant 
declined to approve legislation ‘of a similar character in the year 1874. 
“We do not believe that the National bank notes are all to be retired. 
[t is probable that legislation can and will be obtained authorizing the 
issue of circulation to the banks at the rate of par on bon4ds worth 127 in 
the market, and authorizing each bank to reduce the bonds required to 
be held as a basis for circulation to a minimum amount of $5,000. This 
would give the banks freedom of action in reference to their own issues, 
and probably result in continuing the present excellent National bank 
‘irculation until the four per cents. are all retired in the year 1907. 
lf more silver certificates are to be issued, particularly in such 
nmense amounts, we insist that they shall not be issued upon the basis 
fa 412%-grain dollar, but upon bullion of the full value of loocents in 
the market. If the Government is to enter'upon this policy the compro- 
mise should not be such as that proposed, but such that no man, rich or 
poor, can lose a penny by the action of his own Government, when it 
iv finally cease to buy and to coin silver, as the French Government 
: aeneny done. If the Government is to enter upon such a policy we 
insist that it shall buy its silver at the best rates at the time of purchasing 
| redeem its cerulicates at the value of the bullion, orin the standard 
ollars at the option of the holder at the time of redemption. In this 
“a the Government, and not the individual, would profit when the 
price of silver advances, and the Gove rnment, and not the individual, 
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suffer tees aad ‘gain in the sashes or sale of hee commodities. So 
we as the gold standard continues, the redemption of these new bullion 
ertificates would be made as at present. If gold payments are suspend- 
ed they would then be redeemed, as they ought, without loss to the 
holder. 

[1]1.—Silver certificates a legal tender. 

linally, the proposition is to make these silver certificates, which are 
termed “warehouse receipts,’ a legal tender. The proposition giving the 
leval-tender quality, to circulating notes, as I have said elsewhere, was 
discussed by the people of this country previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution. It was, perhaps, the most difficult question that was con- 
sidered by the Fathers in the Convention that prepared and finally 
adopted the Constitution of the United States. 

This question involves such serious, such far-reaching consequences, 
that its discussion has been avoided by all the great financiers, by all the 
public men of this country from the outset. From time to time it has 
been brought before Congress and laid aside as impracticable and 
unwise, but finally placed upon the statute book, not as a measure of 
choice, not because any considerable number of members of Congress 
believed in it, but because they reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
it Was a measure necessary to provide for carrying on a civil war 
unequaled in the history of nations. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, itself presumed to be com- 
posed of the greatest men in the country and of the greatest jurists of 
these times, have twice reversed their own judgment on this subject. 
First, they decided that the Legal-Tender Act was unconstitutional ; 
secondly, they decided that the unconstitutionality of the legal-tender 
notes was based upon the war powers of Congress, and their third 
decision—to the surprise of the country—was that Congress has power 
to issue legal-tender circulating notes to an unlimited extent in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. 

The legal-tender note which we have is a promise to pay. It is a 
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promise to pay one hundred cents in gold—a promise made by this 
great nation, which it is bound to keep or be disgraced, as you or | 
would be disgraced if we should not meet our obligations. For this 
promise to pay it is proposed to substitute what Mr. St. John—not my- 
self—calls warehouse receipts, of the intrinsic value of 71 4 cents. 

A new doctrine is proposed, never before heard of, either in or out o} 
Congress, to make, not a promise to pay (of the nation) a legal tender 
but what is called a silver warehouse receipt, a legal tender, which you 
and I shall be forced to take in full payment, no matter what may be its 
value. 

This proposition involves the financial history of this country from 
the time of Alexander Hamilton down to the present date. 

The whole volume of business of this country was carried on from its 
organization to the year 1862 without any legal-tender paper money. 
All political economists and All financiers of note agree that the giving 
of the quality of legal tender to paper money by any nation is a great 
mistake. Noother nation ever gave this quality to 300 millions of paper 
money, whether issued by itself or by its authorized fiscal agent. Morc 
than two-thirds of the population ot the globe use silver as a currency, 
the yreater portion of whom have never even heard of legal tender in 
their business transactions. We all know that, except forthe late war, there 
would not be a dollar of legal-tender paper money in this country. We 
are in favor of the retirement rather than the increase of legal tender. 
But this proposition is to keep on buying silver bullion monthly fo: 
nine years, upon a rising market created by the purchaser; to give the 
legal-tender quality to 890 millions of certificates which now represent 
an intrinsic value of 71% cents to the dollar. Certificates issued by the 
Government should be received in payment of public dues, but should 
not be a legal tender in payment of private obligations. 

There is really no prejudice among bankers or among business men 
anywhere against silver coin or silver as a material for money, but they 
do object to ail experiments, and particularly to experiments upon a 
large scale, to be continued fora series of years, which are almost sure 
to result in degrading the standard of money. 

The policy of Congress and the legislation of late years has been to 
increase the circulation of the present over-valued silver dollar of 412}, 
grains, and it was the policy of the last administration, if not of the 
present, in order to strengthen the gold balance, to encourage tlic 
retirement of the National bank note, and the small denominations ot 
legal-tender notes, to make room for the circulation of the paper repre- 
sentative ofa forced silver coinage, in every respect an inferior currenc\ 
to the forms of paper for which it has been substituted. If Congress 
will provide for the issue of certificates, whether gold or silver, based 
upon a true standard of value, the banks of the country will not, under 
the circumstances, object to the substitution of such a certificate for 
their own circulating note. 

The capital and deposits of the banks are loaned to millions of the 
people, and often at rates much lower than the rates fixed by law. The 
gold coin and the other assets of the banks belong to the depositor first, 
and then to the stockholders, who, as a rule, are not rich men, but men 
of moderate means. And it is the depositors, rather than the banker, 
who suffer most from an inferior currency. 

It isthe duty of the officers of banks to insist that the borrower shal! 
pay in dollars having the same intrinsic value as those that were borrow- 
ed, in order that depositors may be paid in dollars like those which 
were deposited. To do less than this would be gross negligence. “ Strict 
justice and a rigid performance of contracts are the proper foundations 
of all monetary institutions.” 
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SHALL SILVER REPLACE THE U. 8S. LEGAL- 
TENDER NOTES? 

The following letter has been addressed by Mr. St. John, President of 
the Mercantile National Bank of New York, tothe President of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 

With Congress about to assemble, the admitted importance of this 
juestion (upon which our bankers are by no means agreed) must excuse 

this submission to the business community, of points at issue which can 
only be determined by the representatives of the people. 

Legislation has been suggested to double the Government’s present 
monthly investment in silver and apply the resulting coin to the retire- 
ment of U. S. legal-tender notes and surrendered notes of national 
banks, and to appoint the gold certificates and silver certificates full 

‘yal tender. Inthis proposition I have not aimed to promulgate the 
one wisest policy of finance that could be adopted by the United States ; 
nor have I even therein intimated what I would esteem most eminent- 
ly wise were it permitted me to dictate the scheme. But—will the peo- 

ple not relinquish the present annual increase of the sum of circulating 

money. which is due to the present coinage of silver? Then to main- 
tain that increase, and secure the proposed gold increase additional, we 

1ced modify our proposition merely to require that one-half the sum of 
zn resulting from the doubled investment monthly shall be applied to 
the re tirement of the legal tenders and surrendered bank notes. 

Congress will assemble in December. The two questions likely to 
‘ngage earliest attention—!ntimate associates from the outset—will be 
frst: what means shall be adopted to reduce the excessive income of 
the Government? and second: what shall be our public policy as to 
the coinage of silver ? 

Assuming that our representatives in Congress are representatives in 
fact of the:r sundry constituents, then these joint important issues are 
to find solution only in a comfromzse on the part of (1) those who 
cherish genuine timidity of too abundant silver money; (2) those who 
abhor contraction of the volume of our circulating money; (3) those 
who advocate free coinage of silver; (4) those who at all hazards will 
preserve our protective tariff system. 

Among the people the first named of these are numerous and influ- 
ential, and will be under the stimulant of fear. The last named are at 
once, and may be perhaps eventually, the asscciates of these first ; the 
same section of the country affording the overwhelming protective tariff 
influence, and the influence of dread of too abundant silver. The afore- 
said second and third parties to the struggle are allies naturally ; and if 
their natural antagonists can by any means be separated, at that 
moment these inflationists and silver advocates become at once the pre- 
ponderant power. 

With the past ten years recalled, for its possibility of ever impending 
peril of too abundant silver money, to be weighed against the certainty 
of hazard of the protective tariff system, a compromise must offer and 
be accepted, with each of all contending parties conceding something in 

sacrifice of preferences, or the one most likely result is the adoption of 
free coinage of silver. After a fifteen years’ treatment of silver by the 
world, unique in its history and to which the world’s experience is now 
adjusted, Omniscience alone can now foresee the result of a single- 
handed opening of the mints of the United States to free coinage of sil- 
ver, be there peril in it or be there none. 
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The hereinbefore referred to proposition for legislation has been 
offered as such a compromise, and in order that it may em possibly 
acceptable, notwithstanding its proposal to retire the U. 5S. legal-tender 
notes, I essay these lines for support of it, as follows 

I have submitted figures to demonstrate that there is no longer any 
profit to the national banks upon their present issue of circulating notes 
and that the actual loss is greatest to national banks located w here cur- 
rent rates are highest for ordinary loans of money. Therefore it is fair- 
ly to be assumed that the last of these national bank notes will shortly 
disappear, if Congress will afford a slight amendment of the bankine 
law. And because the U.S. Supreme Court's “‘legal-tender decision ° 
of 1884 is justly interpreted as empowering the Congress at any tim 
or times, to appoint an issue of U.S. legal- tender notes as our 
domestic money, and without even the requirement that the notes 
shail be redeemed in coin, therefore we are reasonably assured that no 
bank note, successor to the present issues of the national banks, will 
ever, in all the future, be allowed to issue and circulate as money in the 
United States. It is from the standpoint of this conviction that [- 
officer of a national bank—have sought a hearing; and because, if | 
mistake not, the question before us for immediate determination is 
therefore merely this, viz.: 

Is there sufficient present inducement to retire the now outstanding 
issue of U. S. legal-tender notes ? 

Among inducements to retire the now outstanding U. S. legal-tender 
notes, the following have been mentioned and supported with argument 
at length: 

First. To retire these U. S. notes, by replacing them with silver to 
circulate in coin or at the owner's option by certificate, will avoid con- 
traction, not only, but will actually increase the volume of our money 
by the release of a proportionate sum of the Treasury reserve mean- 
while maintained for the notes which are thus retired and canceled. 
Those of the people who most esteem these notes value money in use 
at not less than to per cent. per annum, while they now must contem- 
plate an employment of the Government's surplus income at but 1% 
per cent. per annum in the continued buying of the interest-bearing 4! 
per cent. debt. These of the people will not be likely to resent the pro- 
posed ‘employ ment of a modest portion of the annual surplus income 
for the retirement of legal tender notes by means which actually 
increase the sum of our circulating money by the sum, in all released, 
of $100,009,000 gold. 

Second, The plan proposed to retire the U.S. notes will important- 
ly enhance the price of silver, and maintain that advance for a period 
of at least nine years. To enhance the price of silver importantly is to 
increase the world’s cost of that commodity which upon arrival at the 
mints of India, and the payment of a moderate seigniorage, becomes at 
once India’s legal-tender money. To increase the cost to England of 
India’s legal-tender money, is to increase the cost to England of the 
products which India’s money buys. Thus, to enhance the price of sil- 
ver is to diminish England's advantage of trade with India for supplies 
of products which the United States can furnish her. To enhance the 
price of silver is, therefore, to enlarge the foreign demand for our spare 
grain and cotton. 

/hird. Our proposed enhancement of the price of silver is thus to 
increase our exports. Torepav us for our spare products, the foreigner 
cannot obtain our legal-tender silver at a farthing less than 100 cents in 
gold. He cannot ship us silver bullion, unless our mints be opened 
free to silver. The whole tendency of our proposed enactment is, there- 
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fore, to forbid the attraction of foreign silver, if the foreigner can spare 
silver; and, unless he can repay us for our products by increased ship- 
ments to us of foreign-manufactured goods, to not only banish gold, 
but to become entitled to fureign gold. Thus, toenhance the price of 
silver, and thereby the more abundantly to clothe the Englishman with 
our spare cotton and feed him with our spare grain, both at his increas- 
ine cost and to the increasing of our prosperity, may afford him an 
“inspiration from the paps which give him suck”; and the one real 
stumbling block to the opening of the mints of all Europe to legal- 
tender silver is thereupon removed. The whole tendency of the 
adoption of our proposed enactment is therefore toward our dictating, 
as to the coinage of silver, the policy ofthe world. 

rth. The proposed retirement of the legal-tender notes, and 
voluntarily surrendered bank notes, by replacing them with silver, will 
bring us practically to gold and silver only as our money. As we have 
now afloat six distinct kinds of more or less potential moneys, this 
achievement of our proposition need not be despised. Upon that 


accomplishment we reach a point from which the business communities 
of all sections of the country shall be agreed, if demand for an increase 


of the circulating medium shall be warranted, that it may be met forth- 
with by a further increase of the Government's investment and coinage 
of silver. To double the present monthly investment, under present 
and prospective conditions, will likely enhance the price of silver some 
fifteen cents per ounce, or more. Further to increase the investment 
will be further to enhance the price; unti] by and by, and perhaps at no 
late day, the price of silver shall be thereby maintained in the markets 
of the world at not less than the parity of 1oocents for the bullion in 
our silver dollar coin. Thereafter, we need only await the first real 
stringency in the money market to behold certain of the now conspicu- 
ous antagonists of silver become the foremost of petitioners for the 
opening of our mints as free to silveras now they are to gold. 

ifth. At the date of issue of the now outstanding U.S. legal-tender 
notes, for many years before and until they had been already ten vears 
afloat, the United States did not coin either gold or silver for own 
account; but our statutes permitted any possessor of silver or gold to 
lodge it at any mint, and forevery sum of 4% grains %, fine silver 
(our present dollar coin), or 25,*, grains * fine gold, to demand a dol- 
lar of the United States. The Congress did not undertake to predict 
which of either coin tke citizen would choose to pay his taxes with, 
internal or import dues; but his election to pay in the money which he 
might most readily obtain was a reasonable expectation then and now. 
Therefore these U. S. notes were made to promise coin. Let it be 
remembered, also, that the silver certificate, which is obtainable by any 
holder of our silver dollar, is merely the Government’s warehouse 
receipt for the legal-tender coin, dollar for dollar, the coin being held 
absolutely idle while the certificate is afloat and the certificate dead 
upon its return and while remaining in the Treasury. We propose that 
the silver certificates issued under these terms of law shall be appoint- 
ed legal tender, in order that the possessor of this representative of the 
actual coin shall possess wherewith to legally tender payment for any 
debt. 

S7xth, With these two points (of /7/’h), together considered, it must 
be discovered that our proposition has merely offered to substitute the 
legal-tender coin for the outstanding legal-tender paper, which, for a 
quarter of a century, has promised it. Further, that the means pro- 
posed tothus fulfill our promises as a people is not to effect a contrac- 
tion of the currency, but is actually to expand its volume, in addition 
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to the present sum of annual increase by silver coinage, or without that 
addition by the release from the Treasury of $100,000,000 gold. The 
adoption of our proposition thus offers us utter and entirely safe inde- 
pendence of the outside world during a period of at least nine years— 
twenty years, if it be safe to apply only one-half the doubled investment 
to the retirement of legal tenders and bank notes—provided only that 
continental Europe shall not meanwhile open her mints to silver free. 

Seventh. If we have not yet entitled our proposition to be thought 
conservative, the majority of the Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association having denounced it as “ fraught with danger,’ would it not 
appear excusable if one not better posted should suppose the accusation 
just which a Senator of the United States submits to me, viz.: that “the 
bankers always manage to throw themselves solidly against everything 
desired by the people of the United States” ? 

Finally, your patience, already strained, would fail me utterly to 
enumerate the statements which have excited many general fears of 
silver (which until recent years I myself have shared), and in order to 
submit facts to banish some of them. I therefore conclude with an 
intimation as to only two of them, viz.: The supposed overproduction 
of silver, and Europe’s threatening flood of silver, but address myself 
more directly to the patriotic among our mine owners and associate 
advocates of silver. 

In order that the United States, independent of Europe, may adopt 
free coinage of silver without immediate peril, and without the possi- 
bility ot demand from the people that we shall by and by reverse that 
action; and because to reverse that act after what, under such 
necessity, it shall meanwhile have occasioned us, will forbid a 
secona favorable treatment of silver thereafter, [ submit, before 
we adopt alone free coinage of silver, that we first test the influ- 
ence of high-priced silver upon India and China, the greedy accu- 
mulators for years of the world’s spare silver, and now, perhaps, a huge 
joint storehouse of return supply. If neither need be feared as likely 
to discharge her hoard, or to refuse additions to it, at the enhanced 
price, China now absorbing Mexico’s dollars about as rapidly as coined, 
let the fact be once established and thereupon and thereafter it will be 
idle to impute error to the advocate of free coinage of silver by the 
United States alone. For the entire world’s coinage of silver in every 
one of seven years past has annually exceeded the entire world’s pro- 
duction of silver for the year. This cannot much longer continue; 
worn out silver plate and old accumulations will not afford it. Ger- 
many’s idle hoard of silver for sale, and partly sold, when France had 
paid her vast sums of gold, is now, long since, become Germany’s legal- 
tender money afloat and in bank among her people. Her silver being 
coined at an over-valuation of three per cent. as compared with our 
silver coin, she must needs tax her people for three per cent. of addi- 
tional bullion and all transportation charges—and the same must be 
said of France and her Latin Union—if Europe’s standard silver money 
shall be offered at our mints, for exchange into money current only 
here, were our mints opened to them absolutely free. 

Advocates of the immediate adoption by the United States of free 
coinage of silver, sirs, if it be yours to dictate the measure which shall 
become our law, let me beg of you to urge the adoption of the proposi- 
tion before you as originally stated or as herein amended, or som® other 
measure equally safe, and as certain to enhance the price of silver; and 
I will risk repute for arrogance of opinion, provided your views are 
sound, to predict for you only a moderate test of patience with your 


fondest hopes not long deferred. Very respectfully yours, 
Wo. P. St. JOHN. 
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RIGHTS OF DEPOSITOR. 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIANA. 
Lamb recetver,v. Morrés. 

A depositor of a certain bank instructed it to charge to his account a note upon 
which he was surety, and wnich was payable to the bank. The note was not so 
charged, but it was agreed that the bank should at any time thereafter have the 
right to make such entry, and taat the note should be heid by the bank to be 
collected for the benetit of the depositor. The account of the depositor was at no 
time to be drawn down to an amount less than the amount of the note. /edd, 
that such agreement gave to the bank a right which it would not otherwise have 
had, and that the depositor became th: owner of the note. 

MITCHELL, J.—The questions for decision in the present case arise 
out of the following facts: On the 26th day of May, 1881, Alfred and 
John C. S. Harrison were partners engaged in a general banking busi- 
ness in the city of Indianapolis. They loaned to Joshua G. Adams 
$1,500, for which he executed his note due in 90 days, with Nathaniel 
N. Morris as surety. The note was not paid at maturity, and the 
evidence shows that payment was requested of Morris, who thereupon 
instructed the proprietors of the bank to charge the amount due on the 
note to his account, he having at the time an amount of money on 
deposit in the bank in excess of the sum due on the note. For pruden- 
tial reasons, suggested by the bank, it was agreed that for the time 
being the note should. not be charged up to Morris’ account, but that 
the bank should consider an amount of the account equal to the sum 
due on the note as subject to be applied in payment thereof at any time, 
and that the note should remain and be held thenceforth by the bank, 
and be collected from Adams for Morris’ benefit. The account was at 
no time to be drawn down to an amount less than that due on the note. 
Morris actually had to his credit from that time forward, a balance in 
excess of the amount due on the note, and this balance was used by the 
bank in its general business, the same as was the money left by other 
depositors. The matter remained in this condition until July, 1884, 
when the bank failed, and its assets were taken in charge by the Marion 
Superior Court, and placed in the hands of a receiver, at which time 
Morris had to his credit upwards of $4,000. The Adams note came to 
the hands of the receiver as part of the assets of the bank, and the 
latter collected from the principal maker about $1,400, which amount 
Morris claims should be paid over to him; he, as he alleges, having 
paid the note to the bank as surety for Adams. The foregoing. among 
other facts, were set up in an intervening petition by Morris, who asked 
that the receiver be ordered to pay over the money so collected from 
Adams to him. The judgment at special term, which was adverse to 
the petitioner, was reversed on appeal to the general term, and the 
receiver now prosecutes this appeal. 

Whether or not the petitioner may require the receiver to pay over 
the money collected by the latter from Adams depends entirely upon 
the force and effect of the agreement between him and the bank. On 
the receiver's behalf it is contended that the rights of the parties were 
in no wise affected by the agreement; that without the agreement the 
bank had the right to appropriate a sufficient amount of Morris’ deposit 
to the payment of the note after it became due; and that the agree- 
ment therefore conferred no right which the bank did not have before 
it was made. This position was untenable. It is a peculiarity of a 
30 
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deposit of money in bank that the moment the money is deposited jt 
becomes the property of the bank,and the bank and the depositor 
assume the legal relation of debtor and creditor. (Bank v. Millard, jo 
Wall, 152; Carr v. Bank, 107 Mass. 45; Bank v. Henninger, 105 Pa. St. 
496; Morse, Banks, 3d Ed. $289.) The general rule in keeping the 
account of a depositor is that as money ts paid in and drawn out a 
balance may bé considered asstruck at the date of each paymentor entry, 
on either side of the account; and itis the right of the bank, in case 
the depositor becomes indebted to it by note or otherwise, and the 
deposit is not specially applicable to a particular purpose, or there js 
no express agreement to the contrary, toappiy a suthcient amount 
thereof to the payment of any debt due and payable from the deposit- 
or tothe bank. (Bark v. Hill,76 Ind. 223: Bank v. Peck, 127 Mass. 
298; Bank v. Henninger, supra.) This results from the right of set-off, 
which obtains between persons occupying the relation of debtor and 
creditor, and between whom there exists mutual demands. It js 
familiar law, however, that mutuality is essential to the validity of a 
set-off, and that, in order that one demand may be set off against 
another, both must mutually exist between the same parties. Accord- 
ingly it is settled that a bank can claim no lien upon the deposit of one 
partner, made on his separate account, in orderto apply it on a debt 
due from the firm; nor can the joint and several note of three persons 
be paid out of the individual deposit of one, unless he be the principal, 
and the others sureties, or unless it becomes necessary in order to do 
complete equity or avoid irremediable injustice. (Watts v. Christie, 11 
Beav. 546; Dawson v. Bank, 5 Pike, 283; Sefton v. Hargett, 113 Ind. 
592,15 N. E. Rep. 513; Morse, Banks, $ 326.) It follows that, in the 
absence of a contract giving it the right to do so, the bank couid not 
have applied money due the petitioner, as a depositor, to the payment 
of the note upon which he was surety, any more than it could have 
successfully pleaded the note as a set-off in case the petitioner had 
brought suit to recover the balance due him on deposit. 

Did the agreement change the previously existing relations between 
the parties in respect to the deposit account, and confer upon the bank 
any new rights, or impose upon it any new duties, in respect to the 
deposit? That it did seems clear beyond any question. In the absence 
of a special agreement, it is the right of a depositor, so long as the 
balance of his account exceeds the amount of any debts due and _pay- 
able by him to the bank, to draw his check against the amount, and 
the bank is bound to honor his check, even though it may hold notes 
upon which the depositor is surety, unless circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary character exist. Hence, as we have seen, the petitioner had 
the right, in the absence of any agreement, to check out his entire 
balance. (Bank v. Legrand, 103 Pa. St. 309.) A bank deposit is subject. 
however, to any arrangement which the depositor and the bank may 
make concerning it, so long as the rights of third parties are not 
injuriously affected. (Howard v. Roeben, 33 Cal. 399; Chiles Vv. Garri- 
son, 32 Mo. 475; Bank v. Smith, 66 N.Y. 271; McEwen v. Davis, 39 
Ind. 109; Morse, Banks, § 188.) 

A case in all respects parallel in principle to the present arose out of 
the following facts: A depositor having a balanceto his credit 
requested his bank to paya debt for him, agreeing that the balance 
should be applied in repayment. The bank paid the debt, and the 
depositor gave his note for the amount to the bank. Before the 
balance was actually applied, and the account adjusted, the bank failed. 
holding the depositor’s note, which, with the other assets of the bank, 
were taken possession of by a receiver. In an action by the receiver 
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to collect the note it was held that the agreement effected an equitable 
appropriation of the balance of the deposit account to the payment of 
the note. (Chase v. Bank, 66 Pa. St. 169.) 

In Coats v. Donnell, 94 N. Y. 168, it appeared that the cashier of a 
bank in Kansas City orally agreed with a banking-house in the city of 
New York that, if the latter would accept drafts amounting to $35,000, 
which the Kansas City bank had drawn upon it, the Kansas City bank 
would keep on deposit with the New York house an amount equal to 
the drafts drawn, and that the drawers should have a lien on the fund, 
with the right to appropriate so much of it as remained unpaid on the 
acceptances. Shortly after the arrangement was consummated the 
Kansas City bank failed, and made an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors. The assignee brought suit to recover the amount of the 
deposit from the banking house in New York. It was held that the 
agreement authorized the bank to appropriate the deposit to the pay- 
ment of the acceptances. 

[t is an uncontroverted fact in the present case that the petitioner 
directed the bank to charge the amount of the note and interest to his 
account, and, although it was arranged at the suggestion of the bank 
that the actual entry should not be made at the time, it was agreed 
that it might be made at any subsequent time, and that the bank should 
retain the note, and collect it for the depositor’s benefit. This amount- 
ed to an equitable satisfaction of the note,so far as respects the 
petitioner, and made it his property. The agreement was upon a suffi- 
cient consideration, and after it was made the depositor had at no time 
the right to draw his account without leaving an amount equal to the 
sum due on the note. A court of equity proceeds upon the principle 
that all agreements are considered as performed which are made for a 
valuable consideration in favor of persons entitled to insist upon their 
performance. (Snell, Eq. 45; 1 Pom. Eq. Jur. $ $ 364, 365.) The deposit- 
or having fully performed his part of the agreement, equity will regard 
that as done which ought to have been done. Receivers and assignees 
take the property which comes into their possession as such, subject to 
all legal and equitable claims of others. (Cook v. Tuli7s, 18 Wall. 332; 
Stewart v. Platt, to1 U. S. 731; Swzth v. Felton, 43 N.Y. 419; /2re 
Bank, 2 Low 487.) 

Casey v. Cavaroc, 96 U. S. 467, is not in conflict with anything herein 
decided. There was nothing in the conduct of the petitioner upon 
which to predicate an estoppel 27 fazs. 
ew the judgment of the general term is affirmed, with costs. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY, 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ATTORNEY'S FEES.—In an action by a 
surety against the maker of a note which stipulates that, in case of suit by 
payees, a certain per cent. shall be allowed as attorney’s fees, the surety, 
having paid such note, is subrogated to the rights of the pavees, and his 
affidavit for attachment, averring the indebtedness to be the amount of 
the principal, interest, and attorney’s fees, is not at variance with the 
petition setting out such note. [Carpenter v. Winter, Tex.] 

PARTIES—CORPORATION.—While the name of “ People’s Bank” in 
which plaintiff brought suit, would not of itself show the legal capacity 
of the plaintiff, yet if the note was given to the bank by that name the 
makers could not deny its right to bring suit thereon. [Bazr v. People’s 
Bank, Neb. ] 
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JsuRY.—Voluntary services rendered by middlemen, through whose 
agency a loan was procured, in looking after the payment of taxes on 
the mortgaged property, and in collecting and remitting accrued interest 
on the loan, will not render the loan usurious, the services, though bene- 
ficial to the middlemen, and being rendered in pursuance of a known 
custom of their business. [Az/ey v. Clzn, Ga.| 

UsURY—COMMISSIONS.— Where the money actually lent belonged to 
none of the middlemen engaged in procuring the loan, that the notes 
and mortgage were made payable to one of them, who shared in the 
commissions paid by the borrower, will noc infect the loan with usury, 
the lender knowing nothing touching the payment or agreement to pay 
commissions, and having acted in person in contracting to make the 
loan, fixing the terms thereof, and accepting the security, and having 
parted with the full amount of the loan and delivered the money to one 
of the middlemen engaged in procuring it. [Hughes v. Griswold, Ga. 

UsuryY.—Payments made upon a usurious debt are to be deducted 
from the principal and lawful interest, where the suit is upon renewal 
notes executed after such payments, but without purging out the usury. 
[.WcGee v. Long, Ga.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A note sued upon, so altered as to be 
payable one year after date, with interest from date, instead of payable 
one day after date, with interest after maturity, is admissible in evi- 
dence,on proof of the genuineness of the signature thereto, before evidence 
explaining such alterations, which appear upon its face, is introduced. 
[Stayner v. Joyce, Ind.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONFLICT OF LAWS.—Where notes are 
executed and made pavable in one State, and the maker resides and 
intends to use the money borrowed in another State, where the property 
mortgaged to secure the payment of the notes is situated, the /ocuws cov- 
tractus isthe State in which the notes were executed and made payable. 
[Central Trust Co. v. Burton, Wis.| 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—CONTRIBUTION.—Where the maker of a 
note gives his sureties a mortgage to secure its payment, and the prop- 
erty is sold and the proceeds applied on the note. the maker cannot dis- 
pute the satisfaction of such mortgage in an action against him by a 
surety who has paid part of the note. |S/ove v. Hammell. Ca..| 

JUDGMENT—USURY.—After judgment upon a promissory note _ bear- 
ing legal interest according to its face (no plea of soz est factum or of 
usury having been filed to the action), it is not competent for the 
debtor or his wife to prove by extrinsic evidence, in order to avoid the 
effect of a waiver of homestead or exemption, that the note was altered 
by the creditor before suit was brought, from an usurious rate to a legal 
rate of interest. Such extrinsic evidence would be inconsistent with 
the judgment. [Stewart v. Stésher, Ga., 9 5S. E. Rep.| 

LIEN—PLEDGES.—A,, having soid an agricultural product of this 
State, in the City of New Orleans, to B., on five days’ credit, and B. 
having, within the five days’ limit, pledged the bills of lading therefor 
to C., and, as against the assertion of A.’s lien, C. having set up aclaim 
of ownership: //e/d, that C. cannot subsequently, and in the same suit 
without any change of pleading, abandon his claim of ownership, and 
assert, in argument, a lien and privilege resulting from his pledge. 
[Cohen v. Haynes, La., 6 South. Rep. | 

TRUSTEE.—A trustee who deposits trust funds in a bank, and takes 
a certificate of deposit therefor payable to himself, is responsible for 
loss caused by the bank’s tailure, though the instrument creating the 
trust directed that the money should be deposited in that bank. 
[Corya v. Corya, Ind., 21 N. E. Rep. 3.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
REDUCTION IN COST OF TRANSPORTATION, 


I:ven the severest critics of the railway concede that transportation is 
far cheaper than in the days of the pack horse and the canal, but the 
marvelous extent to which it has decreased in cost is not generally 
appreciated. An interesting letter, recently published in the New York 
Tribune, after going into the matter at some length, concludes by 
saying : “ From 1861 to 1865 prices rose more than 100 per cent., but 
rail rates rose not 40 per cent. Consequently the same amount of 
transportation which, at the charges of 1861,would have purchased 
215 tons, bushels, or pounds, would have purchased at the charges of 
1865 only 162 tons, bushels, or pounds. From that time to 1869, prices 
and rail rates fell nearly in correspondence, and the same transportation 
at the charges of 1869 would have purchased only 169 bushels, tons, or 
pounds. But from 1869 to 1879, though prices fell nearly 50 per cent., rail 
charges fell vet more, so that the same transportation at the charges of 
1879 would have purchased only 1ig bushels, tons, or pounds. Since 
1879 the rate with reference to prices has not varied widely; it fell in 
1882, when prices were advanced by short crops, so that the same 
transportation would have purchased only 102 tons, bushels, or pounds, 
but rose again to 117 in 1886, In 1887 it declined to 107 tons, bushels, 
or pounds for the same transportation, and was doubtless a little lower 
in 1888, but is now higher than in 1886, the year before the enactment 
of the interstate law, prices having declined lower than in that year, 
while railroad charges have slightly advanced.”—Aaz/way World. 

CONDITION OF RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 

The peasant proprietors in Russia, says a writer in the N7vxeteenth 
Cen/ury, can neither pay the money owing to the Government for their 
land, nor even the State and communal taxes, and are flogged by 
hundreds for non-payment. In one district of Novgorod, fifteen 
hundred peasants were thus condemned in 1887. Five hundred and 
fifty had already been flogged, when the inspector interceded for the 
remainder.* Widespread tamine is found over a great part of the 
country. Usurers, the bane of peasant proprietors in all countries, are 
in possession of the situation. The Koulaks and Jew “ Mir-eaters”’ 
supply money on mortgage, then foreclose, and, when the land is in 
their possession, get the work done for nothing as interest. These 
bondage laborers, as they are called, are in fact slaves, and are nearly 
starved, while the small pieces of land are often reunited into consider- 
able estates, and their new owners consider they have only rights, and 
no duties.» Meantime, as forced labor is at an end, and free labor is of 
the worst possible kind, the old land-owners can get nothing done. 
They have tried to employ ‘machines, bought by borrowing from the 
banks, and are now unable to repay the money. The upper class has 
been ruined, with no advantage to the peasant. 

THE CLAIMS OF COMPETITION, 

Nothing is clearer than that rivalry and competition are not merely 
actual but inevitable elements of human life. And, therefore, is it our 
wisdom not to pretend that they do exist, and even less to pretend that 
there is something so naughty in them that they ought not to exist, and 
least of all, to pretend that, though they are naughty, they are neverthe- 
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less necessary, and we must compete and strive and struggle to excel 
and outwit our neighbor just as hard as we can, only taking care not to 
let anybody see what we are doing, or suspect in us the competitive 
spirit. Ina word, this is just one of those questions which wants to be 
ventilated with a strong breeze of candid and courageous common 
sense, and there could be no fitter moment for opening the windows and 
letting such a breeze blow through than just now. Let us understand, 
then, that competition—a strife to excel, nay, if you chooge, downright 
rivalry—has a just and rightful place in the plan of any human life. A 
prize fight is probably the most disgusting spectacle on earth, but it has 
in it just one moment which very nearly approaches the sublime ; and 
that is when the combatants shake hands with each other and exch: inge 
that salutation as old as the classic arena, ‘“‘ may the best man win.” It 
is the equitable thing that the best man should win. When we turn to 
the most august and eventful conflict which human history records, we 
find it described as the winning of a prize, the reaching of a goal, the 
conquest of an adversary. Of course it is possible to suppose such a 
thing as a life without rivalries and competitions, and to look forward 
to a time, when, amid other conditions, they will be at once needless 
and incongruous, but in such a life as ours is now—in a life, that is to 
say, which so plainly has discipline and education for its end—to take 
all rivalry and competition out of it would be to rob it of one of the 
mightiest and most wholesome agencies for the ennobling of human 
character.—Scrzbner’s Magazine. 
PROFITABLE SILVER MINING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Huanchaca mine is a fissure vein which was worked by the 
Spaniards, and before them by the Incas. About fifteen years ago the 
mine was reopened by a company of Bolivian and Chilian capitalists, 
and with such extraordinary success that the shares are now about 400 
per cent. above par. Owing to the great scarcity of fuel on the table- 
land of Bolivia, the mining company has constructed a railroad, 640 
kilometers long, from the port of Antofogasta to the mine, a feat unex- 
celled by any of our mines. The railroad crosses the desert of Atacama 
and the Cordillera at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The mine proper is at 
an elevation of 13,600 feet above the sea level, and the mountains sur- 
rounding it are from 17,000 to 18,000 feet high. The mine has a fine 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition, in the shape of a tunnel ten meters long, 
which tunnel is built entirely of ores from Huanchaca. Tlfe entrance 
of the tunnel is an exact reproduction of the tunnel of St. Legh in Pula- 
cayo. Mr. Wendt is making purchases of a splendid mining and smelt- 
ing plant in this country, and with the saving this will effect in operation, 
and the reduction in freights the railroad referred to above will bring 
about, these profits will be greatly increased. The following table shows 
the magnificent output of this property and the large profit it has earned, 
even under the disadvantages of extremely high cost of fuel and absence 
of railroads: 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 
Gross Value. Net Profit. Years. Gross Value. Net Profit. 
$231,238.25 $153,292 50 $3,191,630, 18 >742,439-93 
.87 122,977.92 sesesee 6,034,289.49 759.40 
-O7 .Q3I.5 38: 5,130,788.08 77 
870,872.87 88 45934,439-51 77-00 
". 1,505,784.49 470,059. 38 4,858,989. 32 38.83 
. 2,037,025.10 989,814. 6,258, 320.63 0.82 
2,215,882.03 742,190 1887 4,509,377 -55 
. 2,489, 143.42 $51,972.47 | 1888 5,334,535 - 10 
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Total... $50,559,599.96 $19,484,903.54 
—Engineering and Mining Journa 
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IDAHO. 

This territory has an area of 85,000 square miles, and is traversed by 
various spurs of the Rocky Mountains. The principal river is the 
Snake, which takes its rise in Montana, runs south about two-thirds 
the length of the territory, thence west, thence north, torming the 
western boundary line, forming an acute semi-circle until it empties 
‘nto the Columbia. The volume of water at Weiser will equal that of 
the Hudson from Catskill to Néw York, though not affected by tides. 
It is wider in many places than the broadest part of the last-named 
stream. Imagine the Hudson flowing through low valleys from ten to 
sixty miles in width, its waters confined with dams, above which canals 
and ditches are made to convey water out upon these bottom lands or 
flats to give the earth moisture, and the reader will get an idea of the 
prop sed method of making productive the lands of Southern Idaho. 
Apply this to the Salmon “River, the Clearwater, the South Boise, 
\Micdle Boise and North Boise, the Poyette, Weiser and Lemhi; and a 
dozen other large streams, and it is possible to form some conception of 
the monster improvements necessary to render Idaho an agricultural 
country much exceeding its present capacities. The northern part of 
the territory is heavily timbered, and has more rain, but as one travels 
southward the amount of timber continually becomes less, until, as the 
Nevada line is approached, timber is only found upon the mountains, 
and the plains are dry and parched during the four or five hot months, 
when scarcely a cloud can be seen in the sky. When irrigating canals 
and ditches are made there will be plenty of rain, caused by moisture 
arising from the lands. Colorado had a similar climate thirty years ago, 
but when the land was rendered tillable by the turning of rivers upon 
deserts, the whole tace of the country became changed, and now rain 
is likely to fall at any time. Soit will be here. If this had been a 
territory where poor men could come and make a farm, as was the case 
in lllinois, lowa, Kansas and Nebraska, Idaho would have been filled up 
long ago, for it is more thana century old as a territory. As it is, 
one must either find water in close proximity to land or buy water ofa 
ditch company, which is little better than an Eastern gas company. 


->#t<- — 


Vur usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. ‘The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


(QUOTATIONS : Nov. 4. Nov. 11. Nov. 18, Nov. 25. 
Discounts 7 @8 61, @ 7% 6% @ 7% . 6% @7% 
ye ee 7 @ 8 7 @3 . 20 @6 ‘ 7 @5 
Vreasury balances, coin ...  $157,677,325  .. $157,532,255 -- $157,753,126 .. $157,703,768 

Do. do currency. 8,847,153 8,813,910 .. 8,322,383 .. 8,797,095 
>to 
“terling exchange has ranged during November at from 4.84% @ 4.85% for 


bankers’ sight, and 4.80% @ 4.81% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5. bb @ 5.1834 
for sight, and 5.23% @ 5.217 g for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4. 8034 @ 4 81; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4. 85 @ 4.85%; Cable transfers, 4.85% ‘@ 4.85 Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.2 3% @ 5.2214; sight, 5.205% @ 5.20. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2014 @ 5. 2558. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 9476 Sight, 95% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 397g @ 3913; sight, 407, @ 40%. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Monopolies of the People. By CHARLES WHITING BAKER, C. E., Associate 
Editor of the Lugineeying News. New York and London: (;. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

In his preface, Mr. Baker says that he has endeavored to present, “first, 
the results of a careful and impartial investigation into the present and pros. 
pective status of the monopolies in every industry; and, second, to discuss 
in all fairness the questions in regard to these monopolies—their cause, 
growth, future prospects, evils, and remedies.” The author has certainly 
kept true to his purpose, and we have a really able discussion of one 
of the most important subjects of the day. On page 204 he gathers up 
the salient decisions reached in his investigation, which may be best expressed 
in his own language. ‘‘ We have discovered that a great industrial revolu- 
tion is in progress, by which mining, manufacturing and transportation, to 
a very great extent, and other industries, to a considerable extent have 
been, and are being, concentrated in the hands of a very few competitors. 
We have found that by the laws of competition this reduction in the num. 
ber of competitors greatly increases the intensity of competition, and the 
resulting waste and instability of price, and finally brings monopoly into 
existence. This monopoly we have determined to be serious infringement 
upon the rights of the people, and we have found that the losses due to 
intense competition and the fruitless attempts to defeat monopoly by adding 
new competing limits, have wasted the wealth of the nations in uncounted 
millions.”” ‘To remedy these evils the author proposes, not to abolish 
monopolies and create new competitors, but introduce State regulation. Mr. 
Baker sees clearly the difficulties in applying it; nevertheless, he thinks the 
experiment should be tried. It is not too much to say that this book is one 
of the most thoughtful and valuable contributions on the subject that 
has appeared, and is worthy of attentive study. It will quicken thought, 
whether the reader falls into the author’s way of thinking or not. 


Trade and Transportation Between the United States and Spanish America. 
By WILLIAM ELERoY Curtis. Washington : Government Printing Ofttice. 
188Q. 

This publication, prepared and issued under the auspices of the State 
Department, is subdivided into three parts. Part l. is devoted to ‘Trade; 
Part II. to Transportation; Part IJI. deals with Topics of Discussion. 
Mr. Curtis collected the material for his work as a special agent of the 
State Department, and the matter is specially designed to aid or facilitate 
the members of the Pan-American Congress. It may, however, be read 
profitably by our merchants, manufacturers and business men. ‘This book 
shows that there are within easy reach more than 50,000,000 of people who 
are producers largely of invaluable staples that are materially needed by our 
own people, and who are growing year by year larger importers of foreign 
wares. They consume more than they produce. As _ yet their mechanical 
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industries are sO meager that a few steamers, as Mr. Curtis says, would 
catry the entire annual product of their factories. However, they already 
produce breadstuffs in competition with our grain fields. Indeed, Chili is the 
competitor with California for the trade in flour, not only in Peru, Ecuador 
and Bolivia, but in Central America, while both the Argentine States and 
Uraguay from the East Coast are large exporters of wheat and dressed 
meat, with immeasurable possibilities, being specially favored by the exist- 
ence of great water ways, that enable vessels, as it were, to reach the 
wheat fields and cattle ranches. Already there is a magnitude of commerce 
on the part of Spanish America, that, as far back as 1884, was as follows: 





ee Ee ee ae . $550,324,550 
PPT TETTTT TT eT ere eT ee eT ee re .. 460,661,665 
GE TID s 6c kc st kvceseve cs Kade das enek ones $89,662,885 


Only the Argentine Republic exported less ($19,419,877) than she imported. 
In 1886 the exports of Spanish America were reported probably at $499,- 
484,511, with imports of $473,695,941. Brazil having the largest commerce, 
and that of the Argentine Kepublic second, with Cuba as third. In this 
large commerce the people of the United States have had but a petty share, 
except as an importer of Cuban sugar, Brazilian coffee and Argentine hides 


and wool. 


/uropean Glimpses and Glances. By J. M. EMerson. New York: Cassell 
& Company. 1889. 

This is a brief account of what an intelligent American saw in Europe 
during a few months of travel. Hundreds of such books have been written, 
but all find readers, and serve, doubtless, a useful purpose. The book 
covers parts of Germany, Switzerland and Italy—ground best known to the 
American traveler. 


The New Revenue Act of Pennsylvania, and Parts of Previous Acts Still 
in Force Levying Taxes for State Purposes. By Rurus E. SHAPLEY, 
Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 188g. 

Mr. Shapley, whose eminent ability is a guaranty that anything he might 
produce would be valuable, states in the preface all that need be said con- 
cerning this publication. After the passage of the act of 1889, he remarks, 
he found it necessary for his own professional convenience to prepare an 
annotated copy of the act, showing what parts of previous acts had been 
left unrepealed, and at the same time referring to all decisions of the courts 
construing the various scattered acts from which it had been copied. ‘ Be- 
lieving that such an annotated copy of the act of 1889, with explanatory 
notes, would materialiy assist judges, lawyers, boards of revision, county 
commissioners, assessors and taxpayers throughout the State in ascertaining 
exactly what laws are to-day in force taxing corporations and individuals for 
State purposes, I have allowed what was intended for my own use to be 
put into print, and have added two chapters containing some practical 
information for corporations and individuals as to the taxes to which they 
are now liable and the reports which they are required by law to make.” 
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Involuntary Idleness. An Exposition of the Cause of the Discrepan y exist- 
ing between the Supply of, and the Demand for, Labor and it; 
Products. By WHuGco BILGRAM, Philadelphia: J. 3B. Lippincott 
Company. 1889. 

The aim of this treatise is to search for the cause of the lack of 
employment. This, the author says, is obviously due to the fact that the 
supply of commodities and services exceeds the demands, while the supply 
and demand in general ought to be equal. He then seeks for the ‘factor’ 
which destroys this natural equation, and he discovers that it is a lack of 
paper money. ‘* The inability of the debtor class to meet their obligations 
increases the risk of business investments, and the accumulation of money 
in the hands of the financial class depriving the channels of commerce of 
the needed medium of exchange, a stagnation of business will ensue, which 
readily accounts for the accumulation of all kinds of products in the hands 
of the producers and for the consequent dearth of employment. ... . This 
analysis leads to the inference that an expansion of the volume of money by 
extending the issue of credit money will prevent business stagnation and 
Thus once more, for the ten thousandth time, a writer 


’ 


involuntary idleness.’ 
endeavors to convince others that there is a magical power in money to do 
what it never has done, and what it never can do. 


A Practical Plan for Assimilating the English and American Money as a 
step towards a Universal Money. By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Second Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 

Bagehot is one of the ablest English economists of this century. No 
other in any country ever had such a complete knowledge of the theory, 
history and practical every-day working of economic principles as he. He 
has left his stamp on every economic subject he touched; and we are the 
wiser for his work. In this brochure or monograph he describes among 
other things the use of an international monetary unit in trade quotations. 
How much easier would be the task of ascertaining the Values of things. 
This use as well as many others have led to frequent efforts to establish a 
monetary unit by the leading nations of the world. One of the plans 
which has found not a few advocates is a gold coin containing the same 
quantity as the ten frane piece, with the same proportion of alloy and which 
would be within three-quarters of a penny of eight shillings in value. 
Bagehot’s plan was ‘‘to make the pound 1,000 farthings, instead of 960, 
and its scale would run thus in our present money :— 

d. 
Unit 10 
10 
rbn 
ME teetene asene 
Every sum in the old currency would be exactly representable in the new: 


There would be no difficulty in penny bridge or ferry tolls. The penny 
might continue to subsist as a coin, though it would not be a part of the 
decimal scale, just as the sou exists in France, and is the basis of count- 
less dealings, though it is neither the tenth nor the hundredth of a_ franc. 
It could at once be written in the new money of account, just as the sou 
can be at once written in the present French money.” 
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The Theory of Credit. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. In two 
volumes. Vol. 1. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1889. 

The author of this work holds a peculiar place among economists. His 
works on ‘* The Theory and Practice of Banking,” and his ‘‘Elements of 
Banking,’’ possess great merit, but his other works are regarded with less 
favor. The author possesses an acute mind, and is more inclined to 
analysis and criticism than to construction. His chief delight is in trying 
to find errors in the teachings of others, and this tendency is clearly seen 
in the present work. To a considerable extent it is a reproduction of 
his ‘** Principles of Economical Philosophy.” In some places that work 
has been expanded, in others, portions have been eliminated. Any one, 
however, who is familiar with that, will recognize at once how largely the 
present work is a reproduction. Notwithstanding all his faults, Macleod is 
a valuable and interesting writer. His style is always clear, and if his 
detinitions are often quite as imperfect as those so mercilessly attacked by 
him, nevertheless what he says will quicken the mind of the reader. One 
of his principal merits, in our judgment, is his suggestiveness. His criticisms 
if not accepted, start the reader into new explorations, and he rejoices’ in 
the end that he has been led to make them. For this reason, if for no 
other, the book before us is well worth reading. 





Depreciation des Richesses. Par Alph. Allard. 

The basis of this work is a memoir read before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in France. The author describes the evils from 
which the world has suffered during the last fifteen years, and ascribes them 
to the demonetization of silver. A large quantity of evidence is massed to 
sustain his proposition, and is presented with great force. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of the memoir by members of the Academy, to which Mr. 
Emile de Laveleye has added a reply. Like all of the distinguished 
author's writings, his reply is a strong and brilliant defense of bimetallisim. 
We have been hoping to find space for some extracts from this interesting 
work; it is deserving of an English translation. 


______— —» 4 --—--—__- 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


_ 1889 Loams. Specte. Legai Tenders. Deposits Circulation Surplus « 
Nov. 2... $396,142,000 . $72,797,600 . $28,852,300 . $402,117,700 . $4,056,200 . $1,120,475 
** Qe... = 3979702,200 . 73,369,700 . 26,280,700 . 401,645,000 . 4,061,300 . *760,85° 
Cs 395,826,200 . 75,046,100 . 26,441,000 . 403,748,900 . 4,077,200 . 549,875 
23... 395,219,000 . 75,496,100 . 26,103,100 . 400,456,000 . 4,080,200 . 1,485,20° 
"30... 395,993,000 . 75,832,900 . 26,199,300 . 400,561,400 . 4,056,700 . 1,891,85° 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
TRRo, Loans. Shecte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulatior,. 
Nov. Bicetas $155,345,400 .... $9,824,500 .... $5,058,600 .... $135,333,800 .... $2,545,000 
@..0:.0 GREER nes 9,799,600 ... 5,196,100 .... 135,905,900 .... 2,546,100 
~ @6..... SQG,90e,.08@ .... 9,452,500 .. 4,907,800 .... 134,269,100 .... 2,539,600 
"23.444. 154,121,300 .... 9,698,100 ... 4,954,400 .... 132,160,200 .... 2,537,900 
* 30...... 152,879,700 .... 9,328,600 ..... 4,671,200 .... 129,871,300... 2,537,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1889, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
Nov. re o-s0 $98,398,008 .... $24,922,000 - $95,341,000 coos §©=—«. 9 8 9.5, 000 
7 5 seenes 98,069,000 ean 24,424,000 on 95,156,000 vines 2,126,000 
ve i <eekd. tanner 973545.000 .... 23,167,000 book 94,627,000 oees 2,135,000 
ee eee 97,059,000 .... 23,115,000... 93,665,000 i 2,135,000 
Ds vksckewouis 96,778,000 .... 23,303,000... 94,143,000 pees 2,133,000 


* Deficiency. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





REFUNDING THE District Dresr.—Treasurer Huston, ex-officio Commissioner 
of the Sinking Fund of the District of Columbia, has made a report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. showing that the debt of the District, June 30 last, was 
$20,142,050, a net decrease of $1,964,600 in principal, and a net decrease of 
interest charges of $137,158 since July 1, 1878. He calls attention to the fact that 
more than $2,500,000 in District bonds mature in 1891, and nearly $1,000,000 
more in 1892; and recommends, in order to provide for the refunding of these 
bonds, that Congress be asked to authorize the issue of registered bonds, bearing 
interest not to exceed four per cent., to be redeemable at pleasure after two years, 
to be negotiated in the same manner as United States bonds. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Colonel William Livsey celebrated the 57th anniversary 
of his birth on the 13th of November, and received from Governor Beaver a com- 
mission as State Treasurer, to fill the unexpired term of the late Captain Hart. 
Colonel Livsey, who was cashier under Samuel Butler, was elected State Treasurer 
in 1883, and at the expiration of his term was appointed Cashier under Colonel 
Quay. When the latter was elected to the United States senate Governor Beaver 
appointed Livsey to the vacancy, and now he falls into line again as the successor 
of Captain Hart. 

How Far A CENT WILL Go.—When Mr. Alfred Shaw rolled out an 1889 
penny tothe length of about fifty inches he supposed he had reached the limit. He 
was surprised to read that a roller, named Williams, had succeeded in drawing one 
out to seventy and three-quarter inches. ‘The other day Mr. Shaw tried again. 
He carefully prepared his 20x60 rollers, took a penny and forged it slightly by 
hand, and started in to beat the record. He has succeeded, and now has glued to 
a troad white ribbon a ribbon of the alloy of which the cent was made, which 
measures eighty-four inches long, seven-eighths of an inch wide and three ten- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness. Mr. Williams’ cent only measured three- 
quarters of aninch in width.—JA/7/waukee Sentinel. 

NEW YorK City—A NEw Trust ComMpANy.—The State Trust Company, 
with the arms of the State of New York for its shield, has a capital of $1,000,000, 
and among its directors are some of the best known financial men in the country. 
The surplus is $500,coo, and the shares are of the par valueof $100. Willis 5. 
Paine, for six years Superintendent of the banking Department of New York, is 
president. William L. Trenholm, first vice-president, was United states Con- 
troller of the Currency under Mr. Cleveland. He is the president of the American 
Surety Company. William Steinway, the well-known piano manufacturer, is 
second vice-president. Among the other directors are Henry H. Cook, Charles R. 
Flint, the well-known merchant, who has large interests in South America; 
William B. Kendall, general manager of the Bigelow Carpet Company ; Charles 
Hauselt, president of the German Emigrant Society; Frederick Kuhne, the 
banker; Edwin A. McAlpin, the manufacturing tobacconist; Charles Scribner, of 
Charles Scribner's Sons; George \. Quintard, of the Quintard Iron Works; [lenry 
Steers, president of the Eleventh Ward Bank; Forrest H. Parker, president of the 
Produce Exchange Bank; George Foster Peabody, the banker; William A. Nash, 
William H. Van Kleeck, George W. White, Charles L. Tiffany and Andrew 
Mills. , 

SMALL NoTEs.—The United States Treasury is experiencing an unusual and an 
immense demand for small notes, which is an indication of unusual business 
activity. The large shipments have brought about a clash with the express com- 
panies, the United states Express Company refusing to transport the money at less 
than regular rates. The company claims that their contract with the department 
for the transportation of government moneys and securities does not apply to ship- 
ments like these to banks and bankers. l’epartment instructions to the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York, of August 7 last, have been modified accordingly. Future 
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shipments will be made upon receipt of notice of deposits of legal-tender notes and 
silver certificates with the Assistant Treasurer at New York, with the understand- 
ing that the express charges will hereafter be collected by the express company. 
The notice to bankers that such remittances will be forwarded at government con- 
tract rates has been recalled. 

SAN FrRANCISCO.—‘‘ Nineteen years of unalloyed prosperity,” says the Daz/y 
Alta California, **‘ have firmly intrenched the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco in the public confidence, and presage a further career of unvarying success.” 
The occasion for saying this is the removal of the bank to its new quarters. The 
California adds: For more thana year past the beautiful new home of the bank 
has been in process of construction, and as story after story was added, more and 
more the shapely structure became an object of admiration to every passer-by. Its 
architecture indicates solidity and strength, as becomes a moneyed institution, and 
yet, withal, its beauty never tires the eye, but is a constant source of pleasure. 
This city has, itis true, not many business blocks of attractive exterior or con- 
venient interior, but one such building as the First National Bank has just erected 
will go far to redeem the town from that stigma. 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y.—In the summer of 1835 a movement was set’on foot to 
have a bank in the village of Kinderhook, which had just been incorporated. ‘The 
ariicles of association provided for commencing business on the Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday in January, 1839, and terminating on the Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday in January, 1889. In 1865 it ceased to be a State bank and became 
the National Bank of Kinderhook. It started with a capital of $113,525. which 
was increased from time to time until 1857, when it was $250,000, and so remained 
to 1879, when it was reduced to $125,000. When the bank started it had 56 stock- 
holders; it closes with 96. Of the 56, four were women; of the 96, forty-seven are 
women, showing that women are taking a more important position in the affairs of 
the world than they did fifty years ago. More than three-quarters of the stock is 
now held by the descendants of the original subscribers. The meeting of the 
stockholders held on the 25th of September, 188y, was organized by the election of 
Edson Kk. Harder as chairman, Lewis L. Morrell as secretary, and Frank Palmer 
and A. Melgert Vanderpoel as tellers. Upon a ballot being taken on the question 
of going into voluntary liquidation and closing up the business of the bank, 2,204 
of the 2,500 shares of stock voted for, and 5 against it, and 291 did not vote or 
were notrepresented. In closing up the business of the bank it will be necessary 
to keep it open as usual until January I, 1890, and perhaps longer, to enable 
depositors and the creditors of the bank to receive their money when demanded, 
and also to enable those who have notes due the bank, or made payable there, to 
pay the same.— Zhe Hough Notes. 


st. Louts.—The Western Trust Company has been incorporated under the 
laws of Missouri, with authorized capital of $400,000, and will undertake to act as 
executor, administrator,’ guardian, trustee, receiver, fiscal and transfer agent and 
registrar of stocks and bonds, and will loan money on approved real or personal 
securities. George Elliott is president; E. J. Dunn, treasurer; George S. Robert- 
son, secretary, and Chapman Bradford, of Dallas, Tex., vice-president. 


ST. Louts.—John C. Russell, of Terrell, Texas, who is managing the affairs of 
the National Bank of the Republic, the new bank soon to be located here, has re- 
turned from the East. The location of the bank, Mr. Russell says, has not yet been 
selected, but it will be on Olive, between Broadway and Fourth, or on Broadway, 
between Market and Washington avenue. ‘‘Mr. Russell,” says the Dallas Morning 
Vews, ‘* who will be made president of the new institution has been identified with 
Terrell for many years and is recognized throughout the State as one of the best 
financiers in it. He feels somewhat elated over the fact that one of its foremost men 
should be selected to perfect the organization of such an institution as the new Bank 
of the Republic is destined to be. He carries with him the best possible letters from 
the leading banks in Dallas, Fort Worth, Temple and other points. attesting to his 
business qualifications, financial strength, etc., and will unquestionably prove an 
acquisition to the business community of St. Louis. It is not often that Texas 
capital seeks investment abroad, and possibly would not in this instance, but for the 
fact of Mr. Russell being a leading factor in the enterprise.” 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Isaac H. Vincent, ex-State Treasurer of Alabama, who js 
now serving a fifteen-year sentence in the coal mines for the embezzlement of 
$223,000 of the State’s money, wants a pardon He does not want an ordinary 
pardon, and will not allow his friends to intercede with the Governor in his behalf, 
He wants the people of this Stateto pardon. Vincent proposes to ask the Legisiature 
to submit the question of granting him a pardon to the people at the next election, 
and let them vote on it. Ifa majority vote for a pardon he thinks he should be 
free, while if a majority vote no pardon he will serve out his sentence. Vincent has 
been in the mines two years, and with the usual allowance for good conduct, his 
sentence will expire in ten years. 


Mexico.—Banking facilities for the rapid transaction of business, which have 
been demanded for years, are now to be provided by the organization of the 
International and Mortgage Bank of Mexico, succeeding the Banco Hipotecario 
Mexicano. The new bank will have a capital of $5,000,000 in $100 shares, of 
which $2,500,000 will be offered to the public, and $1,500,000 be used in the 
absorption of the old company. Liability ends with the full payment of the shares. 
The bank will introduce into Mexico the system of the United States, being 
authorized. to accept, draw, purchase, sell, discount and negotiate bills of exchange, 
drafts, bills, checks, and all sorts of commercial paper, payable in Mexico or other 
countries. It will also afford facilities for making advances on consignments of 
merchandise; will issue mortgage bonds on income-producing property in Mexico, 
and will issue registerable certificates for gold or silver, in coin or bars. It is 
believed these certiticates will enter into public circulation. The bank also has the 
Government guarantee for all its property of immunity from attachment, confisca- 
tion or extraordinary tax, or levy in case of war or disturbance. Subscriptions will 
be received for stock at $110 per share, Mexican money in Mexico; $8o in the 
United States, and £80 8s. in London; opening October 14 and closing October 
18, a deposit of $5 a share being required on application. The officers will be: 
Senor Pedro Martin, who has been a successful banker in Mexico for thirty years; 
vice-president in Mexico, M. L. Guiraud; vice-president in New York, H. B. 
Hollins; cashier, Morris S. Belknap; solicitors, Senor Rafael Donde in Mexico, 
Lowrey, Stone & Auerbach in New York, and Freshfields & Williams in London. 


CLINTON, Mo.—At the annual meeting held by the stockholders of the Brinker- 
hoff-Faris Trust and Savings Company, Mr. John H. Lucas, of Osceola, was 
elected as director in the place of Mr. Brinkerhoff, who retired in consequence of 
his age. In his letter announcing his retirement, he says: ‘‘I candidly and 
heartily recommend the new management of our company with Mr. Lucas as my 
successor, Mr. Geo. Wm. Benn, vice-president, and Mr. Faris as secretary and 
treasurer, as heretofore. The president and secretary are both in the prime of life 
and have had large experience in all things pertaining to this business, and are most 
worthy of the confidence and unstinted patronage of the public, and will be found 
tireless in doing their whole duty by their patrons.”’ ‘ 

KANSAS City, Mo.—‘‘ The removal of the Merchants’ National Bank of Kansas 
City,”’ says the Kansas City Gazet/e, ‘‘ from its cramped and dingy quarters, into 
the New York Life building, will stand as one of the most important business ad- 
vances of the year. With this settlement in what is probably the most commodious 
and magnificent banking room in the West, the capital stock of the Merchants’ 
National was increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The Merchants’ National 
is owned and officered by several of the leading men of Kansas City. all of whom 
have been successful, and whose careers have been marked by integrity of character, 
and usefulness to the public and the business interests intrusted to them.”’ 

NEw YorK Citry.—Mr. James V. Lott, lately discount clerk in the Mercantile 
National Bank, has been appointed assistant cashier. 

THE CANADIAN BANKsS.—There will be an early session of Parliament next years 
probably about the middle of January. The Cabinet has been engaged for a week 
or two in preparing various measures for legislative consideration. Parliament will 
be asked to pass a new banking law, the charters of the Canadian banks expiring in 
January, 1891. Business men with few exceptions favor the adoption of the Amer- 
ican national banking system, on the ground of its simplicity and the additional se- 
curity it affords stockholders and depositors. 
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THE BonpDs OUTSTANDING.—General W. S. Rosecrans, Register of the Treasury, 
‘n his annual report shows that during the year 21,500 bonds, amounting to $103,- 
394,350, were issued and 85,149 bonds, representing $231,811,450 were canceled. 
The total amount of bonds outstanding is $762,428,812, of which amount only 
&10.302,850, or 1.36 per cent., are held abroad, an increase, however, of 22 per 
cent. as compared with last year, due to the more rapid redemption of domestic as 
compared with foreign holdings. Of the $555,734,112 held by home persons and 
corporations, individuals and trustees hold $332,503,112, a decrease of $53,724,000 
during the fiscal year. The amount held bv insurance companies, etc., is $46,864, - 
900, a decrease of $152,000, and that held by savings banks, mutual benefit and 
ther institutions, is $176,367,000, a decrease of $14,738,700. Of individual and 
trustee bondholders there are about 39,000, holding on an average $8,526 each in 
bonds, a reduction of only $228 in the average amount held by such persons at the 
lose of the fiscal year 1888. ‘There are now outstanding in Treasury notes, certifi- 
cates, etc., $513,865, very little of which will probably ever be presented to the 
Government for redemption, because lost or destroyed, thus making the Govern- 
ment a gainer to the extent of nearly $1,000,000. 

NORRISTOWN, PENN.—Business at the Tradesmen’s National Bank, Consho- 
hocken, which has been suspended since the discovery of the defalcation of Cashier 
\Villiam Cresson, a few weeks ago, has been resumed with $50,000 capital. Cres- 
son’s successor at the bank is Isaac Roberts. ‘The directors feel much encouraged 
at the action of more than go per cent. of the depositors in not withdrawing their 
deposits, and it is believed that the resumption will be a success. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Palmetto Dime Savings Bank was found on the 
morning of Nov. 21st, with a huge red seal pasted on its front door. Most of the 
retail merchants on King street do business with the bank, and hundreds of chil- 
dren, clerks and poor people deposit their savings there. ‘The news spread like 
wildfire that the bank had failed, and the excitement was intense until it was 
ascertained that the red seal was a practical joke. It has been learned that six 
ing street stores have been pasted with the bogus red seals within the last three 
months. ‘lhe victims of the red seal fiend held a meeting and engaged a detective 
to hunt out the joker. They have also offered a reward for his capture. 

CANADA —The Merchants’ Bank of Canada have moved that the Government 
make a requisition on the United States authorities for the surrender of David 
Campbell, of the firm of Campbell & Son, of Montreal, on a charge of forgery. 
Campbell was arrested in New York, and is now held for extradition. The neces- 
sary steps have been taken by the Governor-General s office to bring the matter 
before the British Minister at Washington. 


DEATHS. 

ALDEN.—On November 21, DARIUS ALDEN, President of Granite National 
Bank, Augusta, Me. 

BALLANTINE.— On November 22, aged sixty-eight years, DUNCAN BALLANTINE, 
President of First National Bank, Andes, N. Y. 

GILMAN.—On November 16, aged sixty-two years, JOHN S. GILMAN, President 
of Second National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Moore.—On October 20, aged sixty-five years, GEORGE W. Moore, President 
of Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

SLOKOM.—On November 13, aged seventy-two years, SAMUEL SLOKOM, Presi- 
dent of National Bank of Christiana, Christiana, Pa. 

TAYLOR.—On October 27, aged seventy-one years, A. H. TAYLOR, President of 
Tishomingo Savings Bank, Corinth, Miss. 

THompson.—On November 22, aged seventy-nine years, JOSIAH THOMPSON, 
President of First National Bank, East Liverpool, O. 

VAN DEVENTER.—On November 16, aged eighty-four years, JEREMIAH R. VAN 
DEVENTER, President of First National Bank, Plainfield, N. J. 

VoORHEES.—On November 27, aged fifty-three years, JOHN ENDERS VOORHEES, 
President of Farmers’ National Bank, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

WoRKMAN.—On October 9, aged: seventy-six years, THOMAS WoRKMAN, Presi- 
dent of The Molsons Bank, Montreal, Quebec. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ December, 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Vonthly List, continued from November No., page 406.) 
Bank and Place. * Elected. ln place of. 


N. Y. CityjMercantile Nat. Bank J. V. Lott, Ass’¢ Cas ... Chas H. Bogert. 
Tradesmens Nat. B Joel W. Mason, P....... Nathaniel Niles. 
Cat.... First Nat. Bank, San Diego.... Jerry Toles, J. H. Bible. 
. Mech, Savings Bank Hartford.. Daniel Phillips, P G. W. Moore.* 
. Phoenix Nat. Bank, ( F. . Ed. M. Bunce. 
Hartford. | H. H. White, Ass't Cas. 
. WoodburyS’gs Bank,Woodbury Edward Cowles, P 
First Nat. Bank, Cedartown... C. L. Hardwick, P 
. First Nat. Bank, Pocatello ‘Be . HE . 
Farmers Nat. Bank, Genesee... C. I se. seco See Gi. Geen. 
. Streator Nat. Bank, Streator. J.C. Ames, IV. W. S. Cherry. 
Lawr'ceNat. BankN. Manchester John W. Mills, Cas. D, C. Harter. 
.. Farmers State Bank, Sullivan.. W. E. Crawley, Cas.... M. B. Wilson. 
. Charter Oak Bank, Paul G. Riedesel, Cas.... J. G. Shumaker. 
a Charter Oak J. W. Stehm, Ass’Z Cas.. 
. Commercial Nat. Bank, W. W. Miller, ? J. D. Platt. 
a Waterloo. | Wm.L.Illingsworth,/.?. F. C. Platt. 
“a Peoples Nat. Bank, Clay Center. Wm. Docking, Cas F..H. Head. 
. Finney County Nat. Bank, | W.S. Smith, Cas....... A. H. Adkison, 
Garden City. |} W. E. Jones, Ass’t Cas.. 
f , ) Isaac Good, P Levi Billings. 
. Cottonwood \ tay iat. Bask, | \ 7 ae : wisi: sat 
meen 2 a Pe 
" .. State Bank, Summerfield Frani Thomann, P Jno. A. Gilchrist. 
_. « .. Wilson State Bank, Wilson.... B.S. Westfall, | M. P. Westfall. 
ME GardinerSavingsBank, Gardiner I, r. ‘Carr, Pes Weston Lewis. 
Mp. ... Second Nat. Bank, Baltimore... Chas. C. Homer, ar John S. Gilman.* 
MicH... Concord Nat. Bank, Concord.. Horace Walcott, Cas.... Henry F. Stone. 
« .. Mecosta Exchange Bank, { Amos S. Johnson, /?. .. 
Mecosta. | F. J. Pierce, Cas. 
MINN... First National Bank, | L. S. Follett, 
| Hastings. } Denis Follett, C 7 S. Follett. 
Miss.... Tishomingo S’gsBank, Corinth. J. W. Taylor, Pos . A. H. Taylor.* 
First Nat. Bank, Nevada. .... H. L. E. E. Kimball.* 
. First National Bank, | § fe Phelps, V. .... A. E. Dickerman. 
Great Falls. ]) A. E. Dickerman, Cas... bos G Phelps. 
Ansley Banking Co., C. J. Stevens, Bb. F. Hake. 
Ansley. | Geo. W. Fowler, Cas.... C. J. Stevens. 
. State Bank, § John B,. Wright, ?...... S. J. Alexander. 
Daykin. | A. C. Maynard, Cas..... W. E. Maynard. 
.. Goodrich Bros. B’k'gCo.,Fairb’y. L. W. Goodrich, Cas.... Wm. L. Wilson. 
.. Bank of Henderson, Henderson. Geo. W. Post, 7... 
.. Bank of Howard, Howard.....S. A. Robinson, Cas..... S. W. Jackson. 
. Bank of Indianola, {| €. 5S. Guick, & F, L. Brown. 
Indianola. { J. F. W elborn, Cas C. S. Quick. 
.. F’m’s & M’t’s Bank Linwood. _F ' Geo. F. Smith. 
.. RedCloudNat. Bank, RedCloud. W. A. Sherwood, Cas... P. A. Beachy. 
. State Bank, B. D. Mills, Geo. W. Burton. 
Republican City. {| Chas. W. Whitney, Cas. B. D. Mills. 
.. Shelton Nat. Bank Shelton.... A. H. Sterrett, Cas...... Mark G. Lee. 
.. KeyaPayaCo. Bank,Springview. W. C. Brown, 
. First Nat. Bank, 
Sutton, Theo. Miller, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
Wm. Burke, ? S. F. Nunemaker.. 
L. E. Southwick, lV. . Wm. Burke. 
M. Jaggar, Asst Cas. 


. First Nat. Bank, 


Tobias. ; 


.. Commercial B.,WeepingWater. T. M. Howard, Cas 
. Hudson Co. N. B., Jersey City. Richard C. Washburn, 7’. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place Elected. In place of. 
N. Y. .. Albany City Nat. Bank, Edgar Cotrell, V. P..... Geo. I. Amsdell. 
Albany. } Jonas H. Brooks, Cas.... Amos P. Palmer. 
vw ,. AlbanyCityS’gs I'stit’t’n,Albany J. H. Brooks, 7reas.... Amos P. Palmer, 


w ..» Farmers Nat. B., Amsterdam... Wm, J. Taylor, Cas..... D. D. Cassidy. 
w .. First Nat. Bank, Andes........ David Ballantine, ?..... D. Ballantine.* 
OuJo... First Nat. B., Bowling Green.. J. R. Hankey, VY. P..... cnn wee 
w .. First Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.... W. S. Rowe, Cas........ Theo. Stanwood. 
P . Second Nat. Bank, Cincinnati... Wm. Albert, Cas........ W. S. Rowe. 
» . Painesville Nat. B., Painesville. C. H. Frank, Cas....... = wenn weee 
w .. Clinton Co. N. B., Wilmington. D, B. Van Pelt, V. P.... M. Rombach. 
PENN... Nat. Bank of Christiana, io, We. Se, Pick ccc Samuel Slokom,* 
Christiana. } S. Slokom, Cas......... I, W. Slokom. 
w .. Peoples Nat. Bank, Lancaster... H. W. Hartman, V. ?... Robt, A. Evans. 
« .. Valley Nat. Bank, Lebanon.... T. T. Worth, ?........ Geo. Hoffman. 
w .. First Nat. Bank, Selins Grove.. Jas. K. Davis, P........ Geo. Schnure. 
vu .. YoungsvilleS’gsB’k, Youngsville N. G. Mead, P......... John Hall. 
TENN... Third Nat. Bank, j W.E. Baskette, Peas «2 John A. Hart. 
Chattanooga. {| W. H. Hart, Cas....... W. E. Baskette, 
W Jonesb’oB’k’g& Tr’Co.,Jonesb’o E. A. Shipley, CBBivcess Wm. G. Mathes. 
TEXAS.. First National Bank, ) W.H. Graham, V. P. 2 ne woeee 
Cuero. | Lee Joseph, Cas. ... ... W. H. Graham, 
« .. Peoples National Bank, A's #4 eer I. F, Mulkey. 
Ennis, | J.W.W ee es ili. i. easesewe 
VT. .... Howard Nat. B., Burlington... F. E. Burgess, Cas..... F, H. Fisher. 
Va. .... Front Royal Nat. Bank, ¢ oy Se Se Gain ccenes Jas. H. French. 


Front Roy al.) Jas. A. Sommerville, A.C. D. C. Cone. 
» .. BankofPortsmouth, Portsmouth J. L. Bilisoly, Cas... .. E. A. Hatton. 


WasH. First National Bank, } Edward Whitson, fee J. R. Lewis. 
North Yakima. } A. W. Engle, V. P...... Edward Whitson. 

W. VA.. S'thBranch Val. N.B.,Moorefield Garrett Cunningham, ?. A. Sommerville. 

OnT.... M’rch. B’kof Canada, Kingston. H. A. Harvey, W/’g’r... F. Brownfield. 


w .. M’rch.B’kofCanada OwenSound J. C. Patterson, Wg’r.. A. St.L.Mackintosh 
w .. Merch. Bank of Canada, Perth. C. G. Morgan, /’g’r ... James Gray. 
w .. Merch. BankofCanada, Renfrew. F. A. W. Lister, 47’9’7. C. G. Morgan. 


w , Merch.BankofCanada, Windsor. F. S. Jarvis, M/’g’7..... W. Kingsley. 
QUEBEC Molsons Bank, Montreal....... John H. R. Molson, P.. Thos, Workman.* 
u . Merch. B’kofCanada,Sherbrooke C. W. Walcot, 47’ ig . John A. Ready. 
N.S.... Halifax B’k’g. Co., Antigonish.. J. M. Brough, J4/’g'7.... D.C. McDougall. 
«  .. Bank of com Scotia, Halifax.. John Doull, ?........... John S. Maclean. 


* Deceased, 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly Lisl, continued from November No., page 40}-) 


State. Place and Cafpitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent 
Me Ws GRP ceccanccaees Satemmete Tiet. Tinks i _ vbvccceseces 
$200,0c0 Robt. H. Weems, P. Francis F. Stone, Cas. 
John Francis, V. : 
ALA,... Pratt Mines.... Merch. & Miners Bank. ‘ Continental National Bank, 
$25,000 W.M. Drennen, ?. John A. May, Cas. 
L. A. May, V. P. 
ARIZ.... Florence ....... Pinal County Bank...... Chemical National Bank, 


Wm. E. Guild, P. Thos, L. Power, Cas. 
H. B. Tenney, V. P. 
Cacce Me sss eee ccs = einen 
Wm. Carson, P?. Chas. P. Soule, Cas. 
J. K. Dollison, V. P. 
©  9« Biccese ceux eS 2 fe eee 
Wm. Carson, ?. Chas. P. Soule, Cas. 
J. K. Dollison, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 


American Nat. Bank.. 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


Isham B. Porter, P. Howard Evans, Cas. 
Jesse M.Armstrong, V. 
. Hartford Loan & Tr. Co. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
Jas. G. Batterson, ?. John W. Barrows, Cas. 
John W. Barrows, Vy. : : 
Brown County B’k’g Co. Chase National Bank, 
Daniel B. Johns, A ‘aenaion Mather, Cas. 
Wm. A. Burnham, IV. 
. West End Nat. Bank. 
Wm. R. Riley, P. Chas. P. Williams, Cas. 
Geo. A. MclIlhenny, V.?. 
Merch. & Traders Bank.. National Park Bank. 
J. M. Madden, /. A. H. Lane, Cas. 
Commercial Bank Chase National Bank. 
50,000 I, C. Hattabaugh, 7. I. A. Funk, Cas. 
jane Peoples Bank National Bank of Republic. 
Wm. D. Swail, ?. John Greenlee, Cas. 
F, S. Whitman, V. ?. Robt. L. Griffin, Ass’t Cas. 
Exchange Bank 
(R. H. Barnes. ) R. H. Barnes, Cas. 
Bank of Batesville Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. C. Wingate, P. Jos. A. Hassmer, Cas. 
Geo. F. Schloesser, V. P. 
. Indianapolis ... Capital Nat. Bank 
$150,000 Medford B. Wilson, ?. Wm. D. Ewing, Cas. 
Josephus Collett, V. P. 
First Nat. Bank 
Frank H.Robinson, ?. Geo. R. Slocum, Cas. 
Bank of Sioux Centre. . Chase National Bank. 
Wm. Hoese, ?. Peter Egan, Jr., Cas. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 
John C. French, ?. W. H. Vernon, Cas. 
C. B. Oldfield, V. P. 
Sloan State Bank National Bank of Deposit. 
J. W. Whitten, 7. O. J. Irish, Cas. 
A. W. Chapin, V. P. 
Citizens Bank National Bank of Republic. 
A. Friedman, ?. Geo. S. Turner, Cas. 
Robt. Kincade, /’. P. A. R. Cary, Asst Cas. 
. Mound Valley Bank Chemical National Bank. 
(C. M. Condon) Jas. O. Wilson, Cas. 
— ag Hanov er National Bank. 
000 . H. Moore, P?. 
Sedan Nat. Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$50,coo Chatham T. Ewing, ?. Marshall E. Richardson, Cas. 
J. C. Casement, |. 
. Lake Charles. . First Nat. FE . L. Moody & Co. 
$50,000 Abraham U. Thomas, /. A. L. Williams, Cas. 
L. Kaufman, I. 
Pittsfield Nat. Bank 7 
$50,000 Albion P. McMaster, P. Joseph Walker, Cas. 
John W. _ Manson, V. a 


. Washington.. 


Brunswick. .... 
$100,000 


Belvidere. 
$50,000 


J nn ise 


10,000 
. Batesville....... 
$25,000 


. Pringhar 


. Sioux Centre... 
$11,250 

. Sioux City..... 
$250,000 


Mound —- 


Pittsfield 


$50,000 Wm. T. Sictuaian. P. Isaac D. Davis, Cas. 
Wm. M. Singerly, V. P. 
. Frostburgh First Nat. Bank Ninth National Bank. 
$50,000 Lovelace M. Gorsuch, ?. Albert E. Krise, Cas. 
DavissonArmstrong, lV’. ?. 
Elsie Bank National Bank of Republic. 
" Thomas P. Steadman, Cas. 
First State Bank 
Isaac oe ang P. Isaac Marsilje, Cas. 
John W. Beardsley, ‘ 
« BR. FORMS oc ccvce Clinton Co, S'v'g Bank. , 
$ 35,000 Albert J. Baldwin, ?. P. E. Walswerth, Sec. & 77reas. 
Josiah Upton, V. P. R. E. Dexter, Ass't Sec, & Treas. 
. White Cloud... White Cloud Exch. Bank. 
$20,000 


Phil. M. Roedel, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
MINN... Dassel......... Buck, Hoover & Co..... Chatham National Bank. 
15,000 Elmer E. McGrew, Cas. 
" » BBs ccccces Security Bawk...cccs cee Mercantile National Bank, 
$100,000 - Selwood, ?. W. P. Lardner, Cas. 
. W. Paine, V. P. 
Miss. .. Starkville...... Peoples 7 Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$25,0C0 z L. Muldrow, P. A. C. Ervin, Cas. 
. W. Scales, V. P. 
ee Everton. ...... Bank o EGE iccsacce.  .... shgnesaneces 
$1,300 (Geo. W. Wilson) G, W. Wilson, Cas. 
6 «eo PAE conccsonn CeO TR cccceseces United States National Bank. 
$5,000 Frank W, Brickey, Jr. ?. Thos. B. Maness, Cas. 
S. T. Waggener, V. P. 
1 . Hamilton...... PUG TO, Giscaseescs  _ cesecscecses 
$50,000 Peter A. Switzer, P. C. A. Deaderick, Cas. 
John T. Stagner, V. P 
0 . Independence .. First Nat. Bank......... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 Matthew W.Anderson,?. Wm. A. Smythington, Cas. 
H. C. St. Cialis, V. P. 
W , SRPRCROTEER. «0. FUR PURE, TARR ccccccccs 8 «4 404§._ ds ew eecccccces 
$50,000 Andrew J. Culbertson, P. Jos. Chrisman, Cas. 
Nee.... BORtsie®.. ccs German Nat. HKank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$100,000 Andrew W. Nickell, P. Wm, A. Wolfe, Cas. 
M. B. Thrift, V. P. 
W . Bennington .... Bank of Bennington..... = =—«=--—_ ws ee eeeeseee 
$10,000 Chas. E, Stratton, ?. Chas. R. Woolley, Cas. 
Samuel Stratton, V. P. 
o) . Mapes Conter .. State Bamkk....cececccces Chemical National Bank. 
$25,000 G. W. Cruzen, ?. John B. Cruzen, Cas. 
" . Lexington ..... DawsonCountyNat.Bank a .....sceeeees 
$50,000 Geo. W. Blakeslee, ?. Ed. S. Swain, Cas. 
u .  £aerr PRD EEens-scces .  . seeenseeses 
$50,000 Wm. M. Rothell, ?. Johnson P. Renshaw, Cas. 
Wm. Freeborn, V. PF. 
W . Winside....... Winside State Bank..... Chemical National Bank. 
$20,000 Claude B. French, Jr., ?. Willey M. Gue, Cas. 
N. J.... Keyport. ...... Peoples Nat. Bank...... | (§ (§.«-—=«#«.—s eww eoccces 
0,000 Thomas Burrows, ?. 
N. Y... Alleghany...... Be Bonne cecdcce sens Chase National Bank. 
Mason M, Dye, Cas. 
W . Mt. Vernon.... Peoples Bank........... Lincoln National Bank, 
Henry C. Smith, P. Geo. E. Archer, Cas. 
Jas. S. Van Court, Il’. P. Thos. F. French, Ass’¢ Cas. 
OHIO,... Bellevue. ...... Wright Banking Co..... National Park Bank. 
$25,000 John Wright, 7. Geo. A. Wright, Cas. 
J. A. Wright, l. P. 
a . Cleveland...... en” Exch, Pe  § =«s | ee le ° 
$100,000 R. Herrick, P. Chas, O. Evartt, Cas. 
Wm. i. Gabriel, V. ?. 
” . Mariette. ...... Citizens Nat. Bank eteae.. ... #000 eeneumen 
$50,000 Harlow Chapin, ?. Edward M. Booth, Cas. 
Theo. F. Davis, V. P. 
u . New Holland... Union Bank............ United States National Bank. 
E. W. Bowman, ?. ‘ies K. Brown, Cas. 
W. H. Slayback, /’. 
W . Zanesville...... Peoples Savings Bank... $= = cesececerees 
$25,000 ewe age P. Wm. J. Atwell, Cas. 
Willis Bailey, |. P. 
C. Stolzenback, V. P?. 
ORE.... Grants Pass.... FirstN.B.ofSouthernOre. cece cece ‘ 
$50, 000 J. C. Campbell, P. R. A. Booth, Cas. 
W . Oregon City... Commercial Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 D. C. Latourette, P. Frank E. Donaldson, Cas. 
H. B. Latourette, V. P. 
PENN... Middleburgh ... First Nat. Bank......... «ss seevcceccces 
$50,coo G. Alfred Schoch, ?. J. N. Thompson, Jr., Cas. 
TENN ., Chattanooga... Southern Bank & Tr. Co. Gilman, Son & Co. 





$50,000 Fred. McK. Stafford, P. Geo. E. Rix, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
TExas.. Abilene Farm. & Merch. Nat. B. 
50,000 F, W. James, ?. Jas. P. Massie, Cas. 
#  .. Belton Citizens National Bank.. 
. Ludlow, /?. Louis H. Tyler, Cas. 
» we Bank of Clarendon Bank of N. Y. N. B.A, 
Chas. Goodnight, P. Wm. H. Cooke, Cas. 
H. W. Taylor, V. P. 
Galveston Nat. Bank.. 
$500,000 . S. Willis, P. T. J. Groce, Cas. 
. Throckmorton . W. H. Peckham Bank.. 
W. H. Peckham, P. 
Estillville Bank of Estillville 
50,000 John M. Johnson, P. Isaac P. Kane, Cas, 
. Colville Stevens County Bank.. 
J. S. Moore, P. Benj. P. Moore, Cas. 
= W. Collins & Co 


°° West Virginia Bank 
R. T. Lowndes, ?. W. H. Freeman, Cas. 
R. S. Hornor, Asst Cas. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 470.) 


Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
Peoples National Bank Thos, Burrows, 
Keyport, N. J. $50,000 
German National Bank Andrew W. Nickell, 
Beatrice, Neb. Wm. A. Wolfe, 100,000 
First National Bank . M. Gorsuch, 
Frostburgh, Md. Albert E. Krise, 50,000 


Sedan National Bank Chatham ‘T. Ewing, 
Sedan, Kan. M. E, Richardson, 50,000 


First National Bank Peter A, Switzer, 
Hamilton, Mo. C. A. Deaderick, 50,000 
Interstate National Bank Robt. H. Weems, 
N. We Cay, He Be Francis F. Stone, 200,000 
Galveston National Bank R. S. Willis, 
Galveston, Texas. T. J. Groce, 500,000 


First National Bank A. U. Thomas, 
Lake Charles, La. A. L. Williams, 50,000 


First National Bank Frank H, Robinson, 
Pringhar, Iowa. Geo. R. Slocum, 50,000 
First National Bank G. A. Schoch, 
Middleburgh, Pa. J. N. Thompson, Jr., 50,000 
First National Bank M. W. Anderson, 
Independence, Mo. Wm. A. Symington, 100,000 
Capital National Bank........ M. B. Wilson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. D. Ewing, 300,000 
American National Bank I. B. Porter, 
Denver, Col. Howard Evans, 250,000 
First National Bank A. J. Culbertson, 
Stewartsville, Mo. Jos. Chrisman, 50,000 


Dawson County Nat. Bank.... G. W. Blakeslee, : 
Lexington, Neb. Ed, S. Swain, 50,000 











4162 





4163 





4164 
4165 
4166 
4167 


4168 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 





Naume ani Place. President. Cashier. 
Second National Bank......... Wm. T. Warburton, 
Elkton, Md. Isaac D, Davis, 
First National Bank........... Wm, M. Rothell, 
Sterling, Neb. Johnson P. Renshaw, 
Citizens National®Bank...... es Harlow Chapin, 
Mariette, Ohio. Edward M. Booth, 
First National Bank........... Geo, O. Brown, 
Cozad, Neb. Thos, E, Bennison, 


Farmers & Merch. Nat. Bank.. F. W. James, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Citizens National Bank........ B, A. Ludlow, 
Belton, Texas, 


-First N. Bank*of Southern Ore, J. C. Campbell, 


Grants Pass, Ore. 





+ 
a 
+ 


Jas, P. Massie, 


Louis H. Tyler, 


R. A. Booth, 


(Continued from November No., page 407.) 
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Capital, 


50,C00 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


CHANIGE'TS, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


ee ee Walker County Bank has retired from business;no successors. 
o .. Sheffield....... First National Bank has made application for a receiver. 
Pi... GRO, 60 ones The Farmers Bank has been succeeded by the Brown County 
Banking Co. 
ae Woodstock .... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
a ee Sloan Bank has been succeeded by State Bank of Sloan. 
W ._ ore Traders Bank is closing out its business. 
KAN... Hartland...... The Bank of Hartland reported suspended. 
W . Mound Valley.. Condon & Gandy have been succeeded by the Mound Valley 
Bank, 
MicH... Nashville.. .... Farmers & Merchants Bank will be succeeded by the First 
t National Bank, same officers. 
Minn.. Duluth........ Paine & Lardner have been succeeded by the Security Bank. 
Ri wane Hamilton... .... ‘Hamilton Exchange Bank, now First National Bank, same 
correspondents. 
" . Independence. ."Anderson-Chiles Banking Co. has been succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
NeEB,... Benedict....... Commercial State Bank reported closed. 
“ ._ eee. Citizens State Bank reported closed. 
ee SO eee "Exchange Bank has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 
PENN... Conshohocken ..Tradesmens National Bank has resumed business. 
» .. Pittsburgh. ... .| Lawrence Bank reported failed. 
Texas,. Clarendon. .....O. P. Wood Mercantile & Banking Co. has been succeeded 


by the Bank of Clarendon, 


. Galveston...... ‘Texas Banking & Insurance Co. has been succeeded by 


Galveston National Bank. 


San Antonio...}J. S. Thornton & Co., now Thornton, Wright & Co. 


W. Va. Clarksburg . ..'Bank of West Virginia is now the West Virginia Bank. 





. Reedsburg. .... 





Exchange Bank (Samuel Ramsey) has gone out of business. 
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